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Yes; she bestowed her full, fresh young 


:¢ MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ONLY A WOMAN'S FACE, 


Tue next few days passed as a pleasant 
dream to May Dalkeith. 

The rosebud of her heart opened its fra- 
grant leaves in the sunshine of Guy For- 
rester’s admiration, and what she believed to 
be his ardent love. 

How was she to doubt him when his words 
ont 80 fervent and his sentiments so per- 

Bat May would have been sad, indeed, had 
she been able to look beyond the smooth sur- 
face into the depths of the artist’s mind, for 
she would have seen that her beauty had 
awakened no real love in his soul, but rather 
& Sense of amusement at her gullibility and 
innocence, and an admiration of his own 
Powers of acting. 

And there can be no doubt that Guy For- 
tester would have made a splendid actor, and 





have been altogether fitted for the life of 
change and excitement. 

May Dalkeith, however, did not know, and 
the artist seemed to her to possess every good 
and beautiful quality which could be pressed 
into one human frame. Truly he knew well 
how to please and how to deceive her. 

He quickly discovered the romantic turn 
of her mind, and met her ideas with others 
equally so. 

Aft last May knew to the fall what all 
nature had said to her. She understood the 
language of the birds and the flowers, the 
still lake, and the rippling brooklet. 

The summer breeze, the sunshine, and the 
cobalt sky all whispered one word to her— 

** Love!”’ 

And the love, in its sweet first purity and 
ardent fire, was all for the picturesque 
stranger, the rising artist, who had laid all 
his plans to win her before they had ever 
met, because it was an unusual and romantic 
sort of thing to do, and because he thought 
her beauty would make him a name, and her 
—_ would raise his position in the 
world. 





heart upon this pleasure-seeking worldling 
freely and unreservedly; and he, while he 
played all his cards to win her, had felt more 
real passion for a score of other girls before, 
who were May’s inferiors in all pointe. 

The strolls around the lake, the long walks 
to show him picturesque spots to convey to 
his canvas, the sittings for the full-length 
picture he was going to make of her for the 
next season’s Academy, the lessons he gave 
her in painting, filled her days to overflowing 
and her nights with sweet memories and 
pleasant anticipations; and May Dalkeith 
was ecstatically happy. 

She had never invited Guy Forrester inside 
her father’s house. 

It was a concession on her part to his rules 
and wishes; for, although she concluded that 
had Sir Roger been at home he would have 
received Lord Rangor’s friend, yet she did 
not like to act upon her own ideas on the 
subject, knowing his stern and peculiar 
temperament. 

It did not seem to have struck her that he 
might be equally annoyed with the intimate 
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interc:urse which had sprung up between 
herself and this young man, who waa an utier 
stranger to her only a few short days before ; 
and had she known it, now if was tco late— 
too late for her to take back the heart she 
had so freely given. 

They were sitting in the little summer- 
house side by side, examining some of May’s 
attempts at painting, which in his heart Gay 
Forrester considered quite devoid of merit, 
but no one would have thought so who had 
heard his warm praise of them, and the girl’s 
cheeks glowed with pleasure at his commen- 
dation. 

‘‘I am so glad that you think there is some- 
thing in them,” the said, brightly, 
eyes meet his with gratitude. ‘ ¥ouw to 
be a good judge. I should love to'exeel in tie 
art. Do you think I ever shall?” 


‘* Yes, if yon have someone you always 
who is capable of dire your stadiés; and, 
May, it would be a very tack, Need 


I tell you / should like to undertake it my- 


paced te a ive of the small 
white regarded very tenderly. 
le wae “ now; the more formal 
greeting of “ Mis# Dalkeith” was quite: laid 
asidé by Forester. 

“Tt be tadless for you to eowinue 


gaseous ope and yowt will but 

J and he ed gonid small 
pictures ‘upon the fable with disdainfal 
hands, ig no im her 
ait or none : out... 
lines are as » Lede a one 


of ty skies and tiem af hers, sud you Will see 
ag era tfoli@ilke laid 
i is owh por is laid some 
of hie sketches before her. 
a see. it now, do yow not?" he in- 


ee 1d May I copy somect yours? 
How they are!” 

te bat whem your father refarns 
what will he say about it? He will, of course, 
want to kiiow where they'¢ame frém.” 

“FT could tel him, o I not?” she asked, 
with » sudden suffasie#i of colout® 

“ You know best; May, what of a man 
he is; but what w6ld you tell obild ?” 

“That Lord Rafigor sent yet down to ug 
to sketch; and yém had lent them to me, and 
nat Geen very krd,”” Ce talline” hee 

‘‘ Anything thore, May, x in- 
quired, fendaity, as he leased Over her sa 
closely that his soft dark mowetiche brashed 
her cBeek. “'tthat would be a very smiaib 
part of the truth, would it not, liétlé one?” 

May Dalkeith's eyes fell beneath his gaze, 
and he drew her ne#rer to him. 

‘* May, dearest, will you téll him that the 
man who made the sketches loves you with 
all his heart, and that he wants to guide your 
studies through your future life? Will you 
tell him what bright and happy days we have 
spent together in his absence, and how the 
world is somehow a fairer and better placs 
to us than it used to be? Will you thus go to 
confession, dear May?” 

And he watched her ever-changing face 
narrowly. 

“Gay,” she whiepered, letting her hand 
teat quietly in his, ‘I will tell my father 
whatever you wish; but—but I really am 
very much afraid of him; and suppose he is 
angry, and does not wish me ever to see you 
again?” 

“ Wonld you risk that, darling?’ he in- 
quired. 

“ Could I deceive papa?” che asked, with 
wide-open eyes, “It would not be right, 
would it?” 

The question was answered readily. 

“Can birds fly?” he mentally ejaculated, 
and could scarcely repress his merriment at 
the idea of a woman who could not deveive; 
but he gave no such reply to May. 

He held both her hands, and looked ear- 
nestly in her face. 





Guy encugh to etand by him even through 
trouble?” he asked, 

“ Oh, indeed, indeed I do!” she whispered, 
shyly. “Guy, do you not know it without 
asking?” 

‘ Perhaps,” bs acknowledged, as he turned 
the sweet young face up to his own. ‘Good 
heavens! little one, how exquisitely blue your 
eyes are!—bluer than forget-me-nots bathed 
in morning dew, and brighter than crystals ! 
Do you know how beautiful you are, child?” 
he asked, impelled into a sudden admiration 
by her gréat loveliness, 
‘“‘Am I really pretty?" she returned, her 


cheeks glowing with pleasure. “ Do you, in- | 


roa a so? Then I am very, very 
glad!” 

‘**I do not think so, May; Iam quite sure— 
as sure as that I mean to gain you for my 
wife! Darling, should you object to that 
arrangement very, very much?” he said, 
playfally, holding her away to look at her. 
“Oh, how I wish I conid convey that expres- 
sion to canvas!” as a wave of tendew feeling 
passed over her features. It would rouder 
mie famous as an artist; but, be tery 
me. Will you promise to be my , aad, 
having —, will you stick to it, even 


against opposi » 
She smibed ¢ at him brightly. 


“Bat why showld papa object ? 

gentleman, and srising man in your es. 

sion ; and he must like yous He couldn't help 
LU 


“ Couldn’#lé? ” 
matveté, as he caught. his bittist...* AG 
yw! rate, little one, We WilAzot gi 
choice. 
peculiar amd o MST and we met not 


ber he wold never take 18 Back agwizr.’”” 


iu axe she ——- 

“If wei papa. to like you for yourself, 

i would be allright Could you manage thaty | 
ay ’ 


“T mighty who knows?” Ke said, strong in 
self-conceit, und nothing of the 


his : 
Hittle wernan! 


in 
t and seé how oe togethem If 
8 Yall the Better; if we must 
thé: 614 gentleman a little Iesson in wi } 
Wisdon®—ch | sweetiveart? 
“Sliedld the wérst come tothe wort, we cat 
get miarried without his consent and all he 
Will thew have to do is to forgive ae; 60 that 
it ie-all settled, one way or the otter” He 
, and he stooped and pressed. his lips to 
the’ ,» white buow of May Dalkeith. My 
little fature wife” he murmured caressingly, 
as though she were all the world to him, and 
the rest of no account. ‘‘And now, small 
creature, which of these sketches do you wish 
to copy?” and he turned his portfolio round 
to her: “ Help yourself to what you please 
while I go and colleot my things from the 
mt. See, dear, the daylight is fading, and I 
iave to walk back to Great Ormo to dinner, 
ony or oe . call a marvel- 
repasts with which they regale the unwary 
stranger at that uncomfortable littl hotel 
there. Two things only kespmefrom leaving 
it—yourself, and this lovely country, and for 
such a combination it is worth undergoing dis- 
comfort.” 
‘Ob! Guy, how hard it is that I cannot ask 
you to stay here,” she broke out, regretfully. 
‘* How I wish I could!” 
**I echo your sentiment, sweetheart!" he 
laughed, as he raised his hat to her, and passed 
down the gravel path to collect his things. 
And May eat looking after him with loving, 
admiring eyes. 
“How handsome he is!'’ she murmured. 
“What a dear, splendid fellow! Papa must 
like him, he could not help it,” and she 
watched him so long as he was in sight, then 
turned, with a little sigh at the temporary loss 
of him, to the portfolio before her, and took 





“ May; darling, do you love your poor old 


‘I promise, Guy,” she mE he j 


, arnmaed at her 


veohine much | 
saps thet he ie -@ very 
give hint titehance of saying “ne” tows. Ones | 


would be the best for her to try ang eo 
Beantifal as geome of them were she laid te 
aside, afraid to venture to endeavour to 
duce the exquisite air tints which to him y 
so easy, but to her appeared co difficult A 
picturesque sketch of an old church, 
than half hidden by trees, arrested her atic, 


tion. 

She thought it pretty, and that it woula }, 
an easy subject. The spire vas Quaint an 
old-fashioned; the tower beneath, turrg 
almost like some ancient fortress, and i; 
— her as being of anything but recep; 


In the corner was the artist's name, sj 
beneath: St. Clement’s, Jersey.” 
Somehow 


ages, and was stick together for want of 
bat May had « fanoy 80 opex it, so se as 
the strings and peep in. 

At first she thers: was nothing i: 
side it, but after @ few moments she ¢j: 
covered @ 


HEL 
Hii, 
He 
iW 
i fp, 2 


] 


“Oh f love for a year) a month, « day, 
But alas for the love sumaenp atta ad 





CHAPTER VY. 
THE tony oF rate. 


Ir was not long, however, before the artist 
recovered his presence of mind, and broke 
into a light laugh, although amore experienced 
ear then May’s would have detected that it 
was a forced one. 
‘* Why, where have you unearthed that old 
sketch ?'’ he said, with assumed indifferencs. 
“It is years since I last saw it!” 
“It was in the pocket of your fortfolio; and 
oh! what a lovely face it is!” 
“T had forgotten that.it had.a pocket, and 
—and I am sure I never placed it there,” be 
said, thoughtfully, 
“Then perhaps she did ; perhaps you were 
teaching her as you are me, and she slipped the 
sketch in there unknown to you ?” she sugges: 
ted; innocently ; and I want you to tell me sl! 
about her ; it is such a wonderfal face, fall of 
such power and possibilities. There is a laugh 
about those dark eyes, and yet a shadow seems 
to lurk in their depths. Was she a friend of 
yours, Gay? a great friend, this gipsy; an¢ 
was she really a gipsy?” 
“A ! nonsense! If was a pet name, 
of course, given her because of her dark eyes 
and olive skin, Ato the restof your ques- 
tions, May, they are 60 numerous they will be 
difficult to answer.” 
“Was she a pupil of yours?” inquired the 





the picture out one by one, wondering which 


“I never took pupils,” be returned, with & 
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touch of annoyance in his tone, ‘‘ Still, I did 
assist her, 88 I have done you, and she got on 


very well. A 

‘That was good of you, and it must have 
a pleasure to you to help her. Had she 
peen in trouble, or was it the foreshadowing 
of it in the expression of her face which I see? 
I think there is something after allin the say- 
ing, ‘ born under an unlucky star.’ That is, 
some of us are fated to lead ead lives. I 
thought I was, Guy, until I mes you,” and 
ahe smiled trastfally up in his face. 

«And now you see the absurdity of such 
fancies —eh, little woman ? No ; our tives are 
what we make them, whether they are good or 
evil. Shakespeare certainly said,— 


‘When beggars die, there are no comets seen, 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 


Princes.’ 


Bat the immortal William used only a 
facon de parler. He never meant to express be- 
jief in such nonsense.” 

“I am nos sare of that. Wedo not know 
how near we ate to the unseen world, nor 
how its lawa influence us here,”’ she answered, 
dreamily. 

‘You have lived too much alone, May, or 
yon would not have such morbid ideas; and 
now suppose I pack up my traps?”’ and he 
stretched out his hand to take the picture she 
had laid aside from her. 

“Qh, no, not this one! ’’ she said, eagerly. 
“ You told me to choose which I liked best 
to copy, and I have selected two, this sketch 
and the little old church of St. Clement’s in 
Jersey.” 

He ieockataly started, and {there was an 
angry glitter in his dark eyesas they met hers 
inquiringly. 

“ Why those two?” he asked, in alow, un- 
even tone. ‘ There are plenty of other pictures 
more worthy of being copied among those 
before you.” 

There was something almost commanding 


* in his tone, which aroused her pride, and she 


raised her head with a suspicion of haughti- 
neas in the pose of her slender neck. 

“You gave me my choite, and I prefer 
os she replied. “I will keep them or 
none!” 

He looked at her in astonishment, and there 
was & pause before he answered her. 

“So, my Lady of the Lake can be wilfal,” 
helaughed, ‘“ As youwieh, May; it can make 
no difference to me which of the sketches you 
—_ only there is small merit in either of 
those.” 

“Nevertheless I like them,” she insisted, 
and he packed up the others, carefully, replac- 
ing them in the portfolio in silence, while May 
sat with her eyes fixed upon his face, wonder- 
ing what had changed him in the last few 
minutes, ‘ 

The brightness had died out of his features, 
and he was very pale.” 

“Guy, what ails you?’ she asked, laying 
the sketches on the table, as she rose and went 
over to his side, and placed her hand upon his 
shoulder, 

“I don’t quite follow you, May,’ he re- 
sponded ; ‘there is nothing the matter with me. 
Tam all right.” 

“Tam of that,’’ she said, but the look 
of anxiety did not quite leave her face. 

“And now, little woman, good-bye. If I 
don’t go I shall never be back before dark,” and 
he held ont his:hand to her. 

.' Have I vexed you?” sheasked, looking at 
his clouded brow. 

‘May, how abanrd you are this evening!” 
~ a irritably. “What made you think 


She answered his question with another. 

‘Don’t I usually walk a part of the way with 
you?” she asked. 

“Peay come, by all means, if you like,” he 
returned. ‘ I waeafraid of the dusk overtaking 
— ig all.”’ 

“Taen I will go,” she said, and led the wa: 
out of the mann house. ~ 4 


“5 the walk proved a less pleasant one than 
usual, 

A shadow seemed to have fallen between 
them, which to May was inexplicable; but to 
Guy Forrester that shadow from the past was 
& very real and tangible thing. 

It was not often that shadows of any sort 
affected the artist much ; he was too gay and 
debonair to give many thoughts to the 
days which had gone away into Eterniiy’s vast 
circle, 

No regrets burthened his airy mind. The 
sins he had committed, and the sorrows he 
had caused, did not affect his peace at all. 

It was only when the consequences cf his 
actions rebounded unpleasantly upon himself 
that Guy Forrester was in the least bothered 
by them, 

The beautifal brunette with the fanciful 
name of the Gipsy had once filled a page of 
his life ; but since then he had turned the page 
over, and well-nigh forgotten it; and it was 
not agreeable to him to have it ruthlessly 
brought to light, even though it was written 
in cypher, and no one but himeelf could read 
the history contained therein. 

He hoped and believed that the key to that 
cypher was lost for ever, and that the old talo, 
with its romance, its pleasures, and pains, was 
dead and past revival. 

That May should have any inkling of the 
old story he knew was impossible, and that it 
was chance, or fate alone, which had caused 
her to hunt out the forgotten pocket in his 
portfolio, and to select the sketch of the 
Gipsy’s head and St. Clement's Church as the 
subjects for her copies. 

It must be chance, but it was decidedly an- 
noying. Could it be fate ? 

Pshaw! He told himself that ho was becom- 
ing as fancifal as May Dalkeith, and he shook 
himeelf impatiently as though he would free 
himself from all morbid ideas. 

‘t May,” he said at length, ‘‘I really think 
you will be belated if I let you go any 
farther.” 

“Tam not afraid of that,” she replied. ‘I 
know my way; and, besides, the glow of the 
setting sun has not left the West. However, 
I will go back now. Good-night, Guy,’’ and she 
held out her hand to him. 

He clasped it in his own, looking down at her. 
The ruddy hue from the sunset was touching 
her cheeks, and rendering her even more lovely 
than usual, and there was a far-off, distant 
look in the great blue eyes, as though she was 
gazing past the present into the mysteries of 
the future; and perhaps she was, dimly, very 
dimly, with a prescience of coming evil, tuo 
slight and shadowy to bein any way relied 
upon. 

“ Addio,” he returned, lightly, as ‘he lifted 
her fingers to his lips ina courtly fashion ; ‘‘or 
rather au revoir, sweetheart; to-morrow we 
meet again at the old place.” 

** Yes, at the old place; awrevoir, Guy,” and 
she lifted her face almost timidly to bis, 
“ Am I not to have my good-night kiss?” 

** Of course, little one, I hesitated because 
you seemed vexed with me.” 

‘*Not 80; to my mind it is on the other 
hand,” she laughed. .. 

** Ah! well, we will not quarrel upon the sub- 
ject. If either of us has shown temper, let us 
kiss and be friends; shail we, May, darling ?”’ 

** Yes, we will kiss and be friends !”’ she re- 
plied, happily, and clasping both her arms 
about his neck, she suited the action to the 
word, and kissed him with queenly, responsive 


love. 

‘ Little one," he whispered, ‘‘ I wonder where 
the clouds came from into our clear sky? Was 
it all about two stupid little pictures, which 
were not worthy to be classed with the others 
at all? We men and women are really after 
all nothing but children of a larger geowth. 
Pat the sketches behind thefire, May, and to- 
mortow I will bring you a picture for you to 
keep, and to copy too, if you will; and it is 
one which I feel sure you will both like and 





value,” 





‘* Are you really doing one for me, Gu 
Now, that is good of yon, and I shall so great 
value it,’’ she answered, brighily. 

‘** And you will not be vexed with your poo: 
old Guy again, because he doss his best te 
direct your studies ?”’ 

‘“‘T am not vexed, dear!” she said. 

‘‘Then the clouds are past?” he asked, 
tenderly. ‘Don't let them come back, Haw 
thorn.” 

‘‘ Hawthorn ! I like that name,” she replied 
‘*No one else has ever called me by it; but 
you may do so, Gay.” 

“May 1? ThenI will; but, child, look at 
the sky! If our clouds have cleared away, they 
are gathering quickly overhead. Will you get 
safely home before the storm breaks? Il is 
travelling your way, little one.” 

‘*8o it is,’ she answered. ‘‘ Guy, do you 
believe in omens—the storm coming after the 
clouds? Oh! I hope they will not do so in 
our lives.” 

‘‘ Hawthorn, you are as superstitious ag an 
Eastern Princess, and that is saying a goot 
deal. If you are afraid, I will go back with 

ou.” 

“Tam not afraid. I do not think I ama 
coward, Guy. I should not shrink from facing 
danger if it came my way. A wetting won’t 
hurt me, at-any rate; but I will have a ran, 
and avert even that, if possible,” and she 
turned as she spoke. 

“ What, May, going without a last kiss afier 
all!’’ he said, playfully, and the girl waited 
to give him another warm embrace, then fled 
down the hill-side with the speed of a lap- 


win 

any Forrester cast one hasty glance at the 
angry Heavens, which but a short time age 
were tranquil enough. 

Great black«clouds were rolling up, each 

darker than the other, over the surface of the 
sky, with a fierce red light where the sun had 
sunk. 
‘Poor girl, I fear the storm will overtake 
her,” he murmured, as his eyes followed the 
lithe figure speeding along in the waning light. 
“73 it an omen after all? Was May Dalkeith 
right?” and as though a Higher Power re- 
plied to that question in the affirmativo, a 
heavy peal of thunder crashed out with such 
suddenness over his head as to make him 
start. 

He saw that it brought May toa standstill. 
Then to reassure him as to her courage, she 
turned, and flattered her white handkerchief 
in the breeze, before she again sped on at 
her fleetest pace. But great raindrops bexen 
to descend upon her fast and thick, Guy 
stood watching her quickly-receding form 
with strangely mixed feelings. 

He began to think he was growing very 
proud of his beautiful Hawthorn, and hoped 
fervently that no harm would come to her; 
and yet he was fully aware that his affection 
for her was as water to rich, fall wine, when 
compared to what he had felt for the Gipsy. 

And yet he now knew that of that great 
passion there was not one flame, not one ember 
left burning. ; ' 

And he stood there, not disgusted with his 
own ficklenegs, but regretting the fact that the 
pleasures of love were so short-lived. 

May Dalkeith was. out of sight. The fury 
of the tempest had all gone her way. Oue 
startling clap of thunder had come to him, 
and afew raindrops bespattered his velves— 
that was all. ; 

And he walked on towards St. Ormo with a 
pleasant ‘ good-night” to the country folks he 
met on his way. 

Yet he could not quite shut out from his 
mind the strange coincidence of May’s selec- 
tion from his collection of sketches. 

“ Gipsy and the old charch !"’ he murmured_ 
* Surely it was the irony of fate ! And yet—an@ 
yet, her choice must have been the merest 
chance!” y 

And he tried to dismiss the subject from bis 
mind, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
GUY FORRESTER STOOD AS IF SPELL-BOUND. 


May Darxerrs did not escape the storm. It 
broke upon her with fury, driving her before 
its fierce blast in an ugly fashion, and the rain 
beat upon her defenceless head until her light 
garments were fairly drenched. 

However, she ran on at her fleetest pace, and 
reached home in an incredibly short time; but 
before going in she went to the summer. 
house and collected her sketches, and those of 
her drawing-mistress and Guy Forrester, and 
carried them in her portfolio into the house. 

The pretty dining-room was lighted up, and 
she stopped before the window and looked in, 
attracted by its homelike and comfortable 
appearance, 

The red shade over the lamp was casting a 
warm glow upon the well-appointed table, 
which was arranged with flowers and fruit, 
although the supper laid out was only for one, 
and of the simplest description. 

‘** How cosy it looks !’’ whispered May to her- 
self, and sped on to the porch, where she found 
the old housekeeper absolately wringing her 
hands in her trouble at her absence. 

“Oh! Miss May, where have you been?” 
she inquired, with the freedom of an old 
e@ervant who had seen her grow from childhood 
to womanhood. ‘‘I have been in a pretty 
state of mind about you out in this storm. 
Pony bless me! you are wet through, my 

ear !” 

* Yes, Iam, Mrs. Whesler; but don’t look 
alarmed. I shall not take any harm.” 

‘Oh! dearie me!" cried the old woman. 
“‘What would Sir Roger say if he were 
here ?”’ 3 

‘Well, he is not here, Wheeler, and what 
‘the eye does not see the heart does not grieve 
about.” 

‘That is all very well, my dear, but if you 
were tobe ill?” 

“I’m not going to be ill,” laughed May. 

** You shan't if [ can help it,” returned the 
housekeeper ; ‘‘ but you must come and take 
off your wet things immediately, and I'll give 
you your supper in bed. A nice fire in your 
room, and a hot bottle, may stave a cold off.” 

And she bustled upstairs and lighted one 
herself e 


May groaned. 

“ Here we are just in Jane, and I am to 
Yhave fires and hot bottles!’ she said, but it 
was of no use to complain; the old housekeeper 
was obdurate, and she did not rest till she 
had put May to bed, hot bottle and all, and 
then she brought her up her supper and some 
hot port wine negus, and would not go away 
until she had partaken of both; and in all 
probability Miss Dalkeith had to thank her 
humble friend for exemption from a severe 
chill after the drenching she had received. 

Anyway, May quickly fell asleep, and when 
“the housekeeper peeped in, some time later, she 
was sleeping and smiling as peacefally as a 
young child. 

‘* Poor darling! She has had a sad life of 
it,” murmured the woman, looking down upon 
the sweet, young face. ‘' Bat she’s going to 
be happy at last, I hope. Some folks might 
Say as it wag my duty to acquaint Sir Roger 
with it when he comes back, and it would be 
wight with most fathers; bat, poor lassie, not 
with him. He'd very soon put a stop to love’s 
young dream ; the words have no meaning to 
such as him, and it's my belief never had. 
No, I was young once myself, and had a lover 
of my own, who made me a good husband too, 
and I hope she'll be as happy as I was,’ and 
with tears in her eyes Mrs. Wheeler crept 
@way. 

May Dalkeith did not awake till the sun 
looked in at her windows, and then she found 
se was none the worse for her escapade of 
the previous evening. 

She wonld not be called for half.an-hour 
yet, so she lay in the sunshine thinking. And 
of course her thovghts turned to her absent 
lover as she needle to the pole, and her young 





heart glowed with pleasure and admiration as 
she pictured his loveand his many perfections. 

Bat suddenly her happy thoughts were 
broken in two. 

Her eyes fell upon her portfolio, and the 

wr of the day before was reproduced in her 
mind. 
' She remembered her selection of Gay For- 
rester’s sketches; his return, and the very 
song he was singing as he came along the 
gravel walk, his sudden agitation, and changed 
looks ; and the question occarred to her, what 
connection there could have been between her 
lover and the gipsy ? 

She had heard of broken engagements and 
hopeless love affairs, but she deemed that if 
ever Guy had had such he ought to tell her. 

Why should the sight of the beautifal, dark 
face have affected him so greatly unless he 
cared for her still, and if so? Bat no, that 
was impossible. 

Guy Forrester loved her with all his heart, 
and she had promised to be his wife, from 
whom he would have no secrets. 

No, there must be nothing hidden between 
Gay and herself. She felt sure that he, with 
his great love and elevated ideas, would not 
think it right any more than she did. 

She would ask him to tell her all about the 
owner of the beautiful dark face, and if Gipsy 
were his friend she would take her into her 
own heart for his sake. 

And May felt more contented when this 
decision was arrived at. Then she was dis- 
turbed in her reflections by the entrance of 
Mrs. Wheeler with her breakfast. 

“Oh! you really spoil me!” cried the girl, 
sitting up amid the wealth of her splendid 
dark hair. ‘I was only waiting for my bath 
water to get up.” 

‘* Well, Miss May, after the wetting you had 
last night I thought you would be better in 
bed this morning. Do you feel any the worse 
for it, my dear?” 

**Not one bit,” laughed May, brightly; 
" oi your hot negas made me sleep like a 

op!” 

‘‘So much the better, and when you have 
had your breakfast you can get up as soon as 
you please ;”’ and she set the tray beside her 
upon the bed. 

“ Why, there’s a letter!” exclaimed May. 

“ Yes, miss—it’s from Sir Roger. I suppose 
it is to say that he is coming home.”’ 

The hand which May Dalkeith had oo’ 
stretched out to pick up the missive remain 
suddenly stationaryy and a look of dismay 
came into the sweet blue eyes, while her face 
visibly paled. 

The widow, who once had loved, understood 
the symptoms readily, and took the small 
white hand into her own. 

‘*Miss May,’ she said. very earnestly, 
‘‘don’t be downhearted. We servants ain't 
blind, though it is our duty to pretend to be; 
and there’s not one at St. Ormo Cottage who 
would get you into trouble to save their lives— 
not one, believe me. I don’t hold with de- 
ceiving parents, my dear, but there are some 
as one can't confide in, and if you feel as you 
can’t, dearie, who can blame you? And if 
there’s one who you love, and who loves you 
better than all the world besides, be happy— 
whether you have your father's permission or 
no. There! I’ve said enough to lose me my 
place here ; but I don’t care, and if I can help 
you, Miss May, I will. So trast in me. I 
hope you don’t think I have taken a liberty in 
saying what I have done.” 

‘Indeed, no; Iam most grateful to you,” 
replied the girl, holding the old woman’s rough 
red hand in both her own. “Oh! Wheeler, 
I do _—_ papa will like Mr. Forrester. What 
shall I do if he does not?” 

‘“‘ That's not for me to say, my dear; but I 
know what I did when my father said ‘ no’ to 
my eweetheart. I ran away with him, and 
when once the wedding-ring was on, father 
couldn’t get it off again, so he had the sense 
to see it was of no use quarrelling about it, 
and he and my Bob became the very best of 
friends after that, so long as they both lived. 





——. 
But they have each gone to a better count, 
now, Miss May.” y 

‘Ay, and so has my angel mother,” », 
sponded the girl, tears risiag-to her blue ey, 
“Those we have loved and lost seem to bec, 
our links to the beautiful great unknoy, 
world. ‘Don't you think so, Wheeler?” 

Bat the housekeeper did not seem to be just 
then in the mood for sentiment. She lookej 
at May doubtfally, as though wonde; 
whether the question in her mind had betta, 
be spoken or no. May caught the truth in bh, 
eyes, and bade her speak her thoughts. 

“ Welf, my dean, I was hesitating wheth, 
to speak; but what I was going to say j; 
‘ Are you sure your mother is dead?' Thera! 
now I have scared you!” she added, regrat. 
fally, for May had tarned upon her ty; 
startled orbs and a white face. 

‘Tf not, where is she?’ she asked in a loz 
voice. «I always thought she died before y, 
came here.” 

‘“‘ Has Sir Roger ever told you so?” 

The girl shook her head. 

* He will not let-me talk of her.” 

* Ah! there's capes fire where one sca; 
smoke, and people do whisper that she is stil! 
alive,” returned the woman, very gravely. 

A look of deep joy overspread Way's fa. 
tures. 

**Oh! Wheeler, if you could only find o2; 
the truth—if I could but see her! I[ am sire 
I can remember her face, and it was so beanti. 
ful, so sweet, and good! [ have indeed lonzei 
for her, but I-have always pictured her as my 
guardian angel—not in human form.” 

‘“* Well, perhaps she is, my dear ; but paop's 
will talk, and one can’t stop them.” 

“s Meh ee i ery May, ro. 
garding the ho er keenly. 

“Say! Why, that she is alive som: 
where |” 

** But where?” persisted the girl. 

“Ah, there I can’t help you! They never 
get so far as that. And now I will leave you 


to eat your breakfast and read your letter,’ 


and Mrs. Wheeler trotted away. 

“Not dead!" said May, thoughtfally, 
looking far away with unseeing eyes. ‘‘ (i, 
mother, mother! if I could but find you! 
How I want your love!” she added, with s 
catch in her voice, and she started from her 
reverie at the sight of her father's letter lying 
upon the tray. 

She had almost forgotten it, but now she 
took it up with eagerness. 

“When he returns I will ask him in plain 
words whether she is dead or alive,’’ she said, 
decidedly, as she broke open the seal with which 
the letter was fastened. ‘Coming home!” 
she‘ murmured, and the paper fell from her 
hands. “Oh! how I wonder whether he will 
like Guy, my darling, darling Gay! To mor. 
row he says he will be here, so this will be out 
last happy day together!"’ and she little 
dreamed how prophetic and how near the 
trath her words were. 

She ate what she could of her breakfast, 
then got up and rang for her bath to be pre- 
pared, and began her toilet in a very thought 
ful mood. 

The sun was shining brilliantly, and for s 
time she stood looking ont of her window 4 
the pretty garden and the beautiful lake bs- 
yond, and after a while she put on her hat, 
picked up her portfolio, and went down the 
stairs, through the hall, and out into the 
summer-house, and, arranging a little easel 
upon the table, she placed upon it the beaati- 
fal head of “Gipsy,” and -sat gazing at it for 
a length of time with an earnest, interrogating 
look, to which the inanimate sketch could in 
no way reply, although the picture was fall of 
vitality and life. 

Presently she placed it on one side, aud, 
arranging her drawing-board, she began 10 
copy it, as though she were inspired. 

Never before had May Dalkeith worked 
with euch goodwill or so much talent. The 
face which looked back at her from ti0s¢ 
wonderful dark eyes, in which the eaduess 
and the mirth seemed so strangely mingled, 
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was an exact copy of the sketch done by Guy |} though from contamination, when with a|more forbidding than ever in her funeral 
Forrester. stifled exclamation the girl fled swiftly from | robes. 

Her eyes gleamed coldly as they rested on 


She grew absolutely excited over her success, 
and so absorbed was she in her work that she 
did not hear her lover's advancing footsteps. 

Guy Forrester stood as if spell-bound. He 
had not believed May capable of producing 
any lifelike effect as an artist, and here she 
was working with absolute “verve” at this 

icture, repeating with wonderful truth the 
lifelike portrait of a woman whom he desired 
to put for ever ont of his memory. 

He had hoped that May would have re- 
spected his wish, and put the object of their 
dispute behind the fire ; but the idea that he 
had really desired her to do so had not once 
occurred to her mind. 

Had May seen the expression of her lover's 
face as he gazed from behind her over hew 
shoulder at her work, she would have been 
startled. 

It was thoroughly changed, and Guy For- 
rester looked twenty years older than he had 
done a few minutes before as he walked up 
the garden-path. 

He moved nearer to her in his endeavour 
to see all May had done, and his shadow fell 
across the beautiful face; and, as it did so, 
May saw it, and uttered a low cry, so at ten- 
sion had her nerves become, Then her lover 
moved forward with a smile. 

“What! afraid of a shadow, May?’ he 
said, raising his hat to her. ‘‘ Let me con- 
gratulate you upon a wonderful success. I 
really can scarcely tell which is the original 
and which the copy.” 

And he took her hand into his own, and 
held it. 

(To be continued.) 








JUDITH. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—(continued.) 


Taoven Johnson's heart beat fast his lips 
were tightly pressed together, and betrayed 
no sign of weakness, as, with a resolute move- 
ment, he crossed the space between them and 
caught her to his breast. 

“ Judith, do you love me at last?” he cried. 

Even then she managed to veil her hatred 
and horror of him who held her in his arms, 
whose breath on her cheek caused her a deadly 
chill, as though some noxious vapour were 
inhaled. 

She never winced, never spoke a denial of 
his words, only in her heart she told herself 
that the bitterness must pass away; it could 
not last for ever. 

Even then he doubted, and releasing her 
with no very gentle touch, took her face be- 
be oga his hands, and forced her to look into 

is eyes, 

Concealment was then no longer possible ; 
the intolerable loathing expressed in her glance 
was not to be mistaken, not to be glossed over 
by any words, 

He knew he had been fooled, and with a 
muttered oath pushed her away from him at 
ths vary moment the door was thrown open, 
and Mrs. Sherston appeared on the threshold. 

“Come at once, Winifred is dying,” she 
sobbed, breathlessly. 

Not until the words had left her lips did 
she see that Mr. Johnson was not alone. 
Jadith was in his room, had been in his close 
proximity before warned, perhaps, by some 
ae of her approach they started guiltily 
apar . 

It was perhaps natural she should misinter- 
pret the situation—nataral she should feel 
outraged at the apparent want of maidenly 
modesty and good feeling in Judith being 
there at all, alone in the room with her 
ae betrothed, when her daughter was 

ng. 

Whatever she thought she said nothing, 
only glared stonily, and held back her skirts as 


4 





the room. 

When she reached Winifred’s bedside, 
Judith was there already, kneeling down beside 
it, her face buried in the clothes; and Johnson, 
who had followed her in, took up his position 
some distance off, his arms folded, a gloomy 
expression on his sharp, sinister face as he 
surveyed them. 

For some time there was not a sound, and 
the room, carefully darkened, might havé been 

pled by shadows, so motionless were they 
all ; then Winifred opened her eyes, and looked 
round languidly. 

Perhaps thesolemn silence tolditsown tale, or 
the mere fact that everyone was gathered round 
the bed made her understand how critical was 
her case. She looked with pathetic earnestness 
in her father’s face. 

‘Am I going to die?” she articulated, with 
difficulty. 

‘Pray Heaven not, my darling!” he an- 
swered, brokenly, but Mrs. Sherston, bursting 
out into a very passion of grief, gave the lie 
to his despairingly expressed hope. 

The pupils of Winifred’s eyes dilated for a 
moment; then, as she looked round pitifully, 
and her glance fell on the face of the man 
who was to have been her husband on the 
morrow, her eyelids drooped with a faint 
shiver, a sigh as of relief, her lips parted in 
something like a smile, and presently she 
murmured one word,— 

“' Baved!" 

Only Judith, who had been watching in- 
tently, understood from what, and knew that, 
in spite of her first instinctive shrinking from 
the unknown, she was glad to die. 

She never spoke again. 

All through the night she lay apparently 
unconscious, while quietly and peacefally her 
life slowly ebbed away, so painlessly that they 
never knew when she was dead. 

As the grey dawn showed through the open 
uncurtained windows, Dandy raised his head 
and gave a piteous whine, 

Then all was confusion, and Mrs. Sherston 
wept and raved, refusing to be comforted; and 
as the Commissioner fell across the bed and 
sobbed aload in the agony of his sorrow and 
remorse, Judith slipped away, too dazed then, 
too terribly surprised, for tears. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
AT HER GRAVE, 


In India burial follows so soon after death 
that, until the last mournfal rites aro over, 
one has scarcely leisure to indulge in grief. 

Later that same day Judith was out gather- 
ing flowers, and ctepé quietly into the room 
where the dead girl lay, with the skirt of her 
black gown full of pure white blossoms, her 
face as white as they, bat her eyes still hot 
and tearless, having scarcely realised as yet 
what had happened. 

Nor was there anything to open the flood- 
gates of her sorrow in the peaceful face which 
met her view as tenderly she raised the corner 
of the sheet, 

The features which in life had been worn 
and troubled, even fretfal in their expression 
at times, were ennobled now by an unutter- 
able calm—a happiness that coald only have 
been gained by death. 

The smile on her lips was so sweet and 
childlike that Judith involuntarily stooped 
and kissed her, shuddering a little at the icy 
coldness of the contact, and startled by a low 
growl from under the bed. 

It was Dandy,who had lain there all day, and 
who, at a caressing word, came out, dragging 
himself along the ground in pitiful dejection. 

As Judith stroked his head he raised him- 
self on his hind legs and waved his paws for- 
aealy to and fro, begging for he knew not 
what. 

At the same moment the door opened and 
Lady Sherston entered, looking harder and 





Judith and the dog. 

‘This is neither the time nor place, Miss 
Holt, to be amusing yourself. Take that 
little wretch away, and stay in your own room 
until I send for you.” 

Mechanically Judith obeyed the mandate. 

As she rose the flowers fell to the ground, 
and as she left the room with Dandy in her 
arms she saw that Lady Sherston had pushed 
them away with her foot, evidently with the 
intention of denying her the small satisfaction 
of knowing they would be accepted asa tribute 
of affection. 

A doubt entered her mind whether the 
woman was human, that she could be so re- 
morseless at such a time; but a heartbroken 
cry, that reached her ear a moment later, 
drove that idea from her mind. 

Whatever Lady Sherston's cause for hatred 
of herself, however hard and unbending she 
might seem to be, there was one soft spot in 
her nature of which even she herself might 
never have been aware had it not been for this 
disaster. 

In spite of her coldness and apparent 
neglect she must have loved her daughter 
dearly, or she would not have suffered so, not, 
perhaps, felt so bitterly towards Judith for 
her supposed disloyalty to her friend. 

The funeral was two hours later, and having 
received no summons fo attend, Judith was 
still alone in her room, with Dandy on her 
knee. But when she saw the procession pass 
she could not restrain herself; and hastily 
tying up the dog, caught up her hat and ran 
out, intercepting it by a short cut through the 
compound. 

Mrs. Trevor's carriage was following, and, 
with a sad little nod and smile, its occupant 
stopped and took her in. 

‘“‘It is too terrible! I can scarcely believe 
it!—and this her wedding-day!” she whis- 
pered, and began to sob. 

Not attempting to join her in her grief, nor 
to assuage it, Judith sat quietly beside her, 
the same hard expression on her face, feeling 
that not if it would save her life could she 
weep. 

The distance to the cemetery was not a long 
one, and as they came near they saw a crowd 
of natives had gathered there, partly from 
curiosity, and partly from respect to the Com- 
missioner, 

Sir Julias took his place by the clergyman 
at the head of the grave, and Judith thought 
she had never seen him look so ill and 
wretched, so little conscious and proud of 
his position, as now, when, for the first time, 
he wore his new honours in public. 

Lady Sherston looked colder and more 
dignified, but a wild expression in her eye 
showed that the composure was only outward, 
that it was only by a strong effort she kept 
back her emotion. 

Not until the service was nearly over did 
the Commissioner catch sight of a face among 
the crowd that caused a wave of colour to 
suffuse his thin features, as he leant more 
heavily on his stick. 

It was his outcast brother, on whom he had 
not set eyes since the day—now nearly twenty- 
four years ago—when he reproached him for 
winning away the love of the only woman for 
whom he had ever cared. 

And that woman saw him too, and looking 
from one to another, realised, as she had never 
done yet, what harm her falseness and 
frivolity had wrought; feeling at that moment 
as though not even the happiness that she had 
missed could have consoled her for having 
made co terrible a wreck of a fellow-being’s 
life. 

There were no tears, no lamentations over 
Winifred’s grave; even Mrs. Trevor, who had 
been inclined to weep, felt hardened into 
momentary composure, and when the last 
prayers were spoken there was a general sense 
of relief. 

As Sir Jalius moved away his brother fol- 
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lowed and touched his arm. He had care- 
ally abstained from any oriental effect in his 
attire, and no outsider could have guessed how 
strange and terrible a story was connected 
with the man, who, notwithstanding his still 
handsome features, and well-knit figure, 
looked commonplace to degree, so important 
are the adjuncts of civilisation—and clothes. 

‘You will shake hands, Julius—here—and 
afterall these years?” 

Unhesitatingly the Commissioner extended 
his hand. 

“T bear you no grudge, Gerald. I ameorry 
for you; with all my heart I am sorry for 

rou.” 

‘* And I for you,’’ was the unexpected reply. 
“With all your advantages of wealth and 
honours I doubé if you are happier than I!" 

He spoke in his ordinary voice, and Sir 
Julius turned round nervously, to see if anyone 
were within earshot, and as he did so his 
glance encountered first the new-made grave, 
then his wife, rigid and (co faras he had ever 
known) unloving, and, lastly, Mr. Johnson, who 
at the same moment moved towards him. 

Never having known the younger Sherston 


- well in the old days, he did not recognise him 


now, and came on with a manner carefully 
modulated to the proper amount of solemnity 
and regret, even as his hatband was the exact 
width which he would be required to wear 
on so melancholy an eccasion. 

‘“‘ Had we not better close this trying scene?” 
he hazarded, with a slight accent of authority 
in his tones. 

Gerald Sherston detected it at once, and 
fixed him with a look so full of cool superiority 
and scorn, that his attention was arrested, and, 
subsequently, his fears aroused, 

‘*Have we met before, sir?'’ he asked un- 
easily. 

“ Twenty-three years ago, when you were 
in a very different position from that which 
you hold now. Rogues need to have good 
memories, and yours isa bad one, I am afraid, 
Mr. Michael Stranghan ?” 

The man gasped for breath, so unexpected 
was the attack, so impossible to rebut. 

He took the Commissioner by the arm and 
pressed it significantly to enforce his aid; but 
even before he felt the touch, Sir Julius Sher- 
ston had grasped the emergency, and inter- 
posed hastily,— 

“For my sake forbear. No recriminations 
can do any good to you and tome. They may 
work incalculable harm.” ; 

His brother gave a short, contemptuous 
laugh. 

** You need not be afraid; I shall not inter- 
fere with either of you. To save her,” with 
a gesture indicating the place where Winifred 
lay at last in peace, “ I would have spared no 
pains, but now that her fate has been taken 
out of our hands, I have no farther interest in 
the matter. So far as I am concerned, you 
need not anticipate danger.” 

With no action of farewell he walked away, 
and not until he had traversed some paces did 
he raise his hat, and then as he did so smiled 
to think how easily the usages of society, so 
important in themselves, are forgotten or be- 
come a thing of naught. 

How thick is the cloak of civilisation, in 
which we wrap ourselves so closely, that every 
movement is fettered ! And yet, if once we 
divest ourselves of it, how small and pitifal a 
garment it seems, how little worth the trouble 
it cost us to keep intact. 

Gerald Sherston at that moment felt him- 
self immeasurably the better, nobler ‘man of 
the three who had been speaking together, 
notwithstanding that his home wasins bazaar, 
and that he was cutoff from his fellows for 
ever. 


With Winifred, the last slight link that had | 


bound him to them was broken, and» he would 
trouble them never again. 
Forced along with the crowd that were 


gradually making their way out, Judith had | 
found herself im close proximity to him ashe | 


spoke his last words. 
He never saw her, but she heard what he 


said distinctly, and knew that once more hope 
was gone, that she must expect no farther help 
from him; yet at the moment it seemed of no 
account, for since Winifred was dead she did 
not-care. Not for her own sake had she desired 


revenge. 
Johnson | ae at her triumphantly, and 
she returned his gaze with indifference, moving 


Both women were utterly silent during the 
slow drive home, and at the Commissioner’s 
door parted with merely a good-bye. 

Judith went straight to her room, and had 
dinner brought to her there, trying to tempt 
Dandy with the daintiest bits, but in vain. 

The little dog with his tail in dismal uncurl 
lay on the ground, looking pitifully into her 
face, and whined sorrowfully when asked to 
eat or drink. Judith having despised him 
somewhat as being one of the lap-dog species 
with little or no character of which to boast, 
felt penitent, and tried to comfort him as well 
as she could, and in so doing soothed her own 
troubled thoughts. 

The next morning dawned brightly, and 
Judith awoke, feeling desolate indeed, having 
lost her only friend in India; yet with a strain 
removed from her mind. 

The struggle had been so unequal, her 
anxiety on Winifred’s account so great, it 
had been so hard also to know what to do for 
the best, that to have the Gordian knot cut 
for her, even in so terrible a fashion, savoured 
something of a relief. 

Surely it were better she should have died— 
there being so little to bind her to life—than 
have become the wife of such s man as John- 
son—a low-born adventurer, who had only 
succeeded by dint of cunning and unsorupu- 
lousness. 

Soon after breakfast she was summoned by 
tke Commissioner to his private room, and 
she was @ little surprised to find he was not 
alone. Lady Sherston stood behind his chair 
and Mr. Johnson sat at a little distance, look- 
ing over ® newspaper with evident lack of in- 
terest. 

Judith felt an instantaneous conviction that 
she was brought there to answer some charge, 
or to receive a rebuke on account of her con- 
duct on the night before Winifred’s death.. 

Sir Jalius’s manner did nothing to remove 
this impression. He was palpably ill-at ease, 
and fidgeted with the pen he was holding for 
some seconds before he spoke, Lady Sherston 
still maintaining a grave silence behind him. 

“‘Tam deeply grieved, Miss Holt, to have 
to speak to you on so painful a subject,” he 
began. “I would rather let it appear to you 
as to the outside world that you were dis- 
missed because your services were no longer 
required, I am not sure if it is my duty——” 

Lady Sherston interposed. sharply, as he 
hesitated ,— 

“Ié ig your duty to put aside all such 
scruples! Miss Holt deservesto be known by 
everyone for what she is—a wicked, design- 
ing woman, whom no scruples can restrain ; 
who had the indelicacy to fliré with my 
daughter's lover when she lay dying!'’ 

“Of what am I accused?” said Judith, 
faintly. 

It — = J a who —s - 

‘“‘My wife spoke very p iy; you co 
scarcely mistake her meaning. She tells me 
you were found by her in Mr. Johnson's room 
alone, almost in the dark, and in his arms.” 

‘*And if I were—supposing it were true— 
need that necessarily be all my fault?” fal. 
tered Judith. “I think I could explain if 
you would les me; my behaviour was not 
od a not so unpardonable, as you might 

ink |’ 

‘‘ She is accusing you /" cried Lady Sher- 
ston, fiercely, tarning to where Johnson sat, 


going on. 





preferred not to defend himself; and his ex- 


—_ to join Mrs, Trevor, who was waiting. | be cleared 


—— 
ny 


“es of its incongruity, and was irritated by 
1. 

% . < ee oe mee such gene. 
rosity. It is your duty tos out—your 
Soaueienae oe pea. your duty 
_ Then I will do so. I have put myself en. 
tirely in your hands, and for Winifred’s sake, 
a8 yOu say, it is necessary my character should 
» Ask Miss Holt if she came by in. 
vitation to my room, aad if it was entirely 
without encouragement that I embraced her)” 
Judith was silent. What could she say in 
answer that would exonerate her from the 
charge ? 

It was true that she had gone to him of her 
own accord, and led Dim on to the madness of 
that hateful caress ; but could sheever explain 
the motives which had been responsible for 
her conduct, and would they ever believe that 
she had been single-minded throughout ? 


“ Well?” said Lady Sheraton, impatiently, 
‘Has Mr, Johnson spoken truth or not?” 
Judith made a little despairing gesture with 
her hands. 

** Té is all true so far as it goes, but listen to 
my excuse. Winifred was unhappy, was dying 
because she did not care to live to be that 
man’s wife. That was the reason I appealed 
to him to release her, and when all prayers 
had proved vain I tried to win him away by 
artifice, by pretence of listening to™a love he 
once professed for myself.” 

Her words, so earnestly were |they spoken, 
carried a momentary conviction to her hearers, 
There was dead silence for a moment, and 
husband and wife looked at each other ques- 
tioningly, then suspiciously at their guest, He, 
however, was equal to the occasion. 

** You are trying my patience to the utier- 
most,” he remarked, with a little gentle sigh. 
‘I feel desperately tempted to ask yon if it 
was by Winifred’s wish you resorted to such 
very extreme measures? It is only in reverence 
to her memory that I refrain. I will not 
throw a doubt on her love and loyalty to me; 
only in common justice to myself, I must re- 
mind you that I at least was a free agent. If 
I had aon you, why should I have wished to 
marry her, being rich enough to avoid the im- 
putation of mercenary motives?” 

Lady Sheraton was quick enough to seize 
the clue thus cunningly held cut. 

“The matter to me requires no explans- 
tion,” she observed, sourly. ‘‘ Whether or no 
Miss Holt felt any personal predilection for 
my daughter’s lover, it is evident she had a 
keen eye to the advantages an alliance with him 
would offer. All the nonsense she has talked 
of saving Winifred from a loveless marriage 
may be taken for what it is worth!” 

With wide open reproachfal eyes Judith 
surveyed her, scarcely believing that any 
woman could be so utterly without charity, 
nor that so soon after her daughter’s death she 
could treat with such cruelty that daughter's 
friend. 

To defend herself was hopeless; she could 
only submit in silence, but the scornfal curl 
of ~ upper lip expressed something of what 
she felt. 

Sir Julius Sherston drew a cheque-book 
towards him and wrote something rapidly, 
across one of its pages. 

‘* Miss Holt must permit us to make pecu: 
niarily good to her the suddenness-of her dis- 
rm She may remain some time without 
employment, and no one could possibly have 
anticipated such a termination to her visit 
here.” 

He spoke stiffly, ro nate ~~ _ 

uick appreciation girl’s position, 
Seowed sdaing = Taeuber oe without 
heart b a — 

“Ara remember, Miss Holt, until you 


an apparently unbiaesed listener to what was| have made other —— your room 


is at your disposal. Whatever your faulta 


He shrugged his-shoulders now with the air | Winifred always liked you, and would have 
of one who, where a woman was concerned, | been gri 


eved could she have known what has 
occurred. We would not turn you out at 


| pression of magnaminity sat so strangely on| moment's notice. Indeed, Sir Julius and I 





him that even Lady Sherston became con- 





would be most happy to defray the expenses 
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of & passage home, should you wish to return 

y iends.’ 

a oe at the Commissioner hastened 
tosupplement. 

Bat Jadith’s lips showed no abatement of 
her contempt, no softening towards them on 
secount of their increased friendliness. 

«J will not rest another night under your 
rool! I will not accept one farthing more 
than the salary to which I am entitled! I 
qish I could refase even that—for all that I 
have done for Winifred has been done for 
love, not money—but that would leave me 
penniless, and I cannot afford to indulge my 


e! 
Preitently the Commissioner wrote another 
cheque, and pushed it towards her, watching 
her deprecatingly as she folCed it up and put 
it in her pocket. 

Crowding quickly through his mind came 
many memories of the times he had seen the 
two girls, their arms linked, their faces close 
together 29 they studied the same subject, or 
enjoyed the same joke, and he could scarcely 
master his emotion. 

Though she might have been false in this 
one instance, where her own interests were 
involved, surely she had been true in her love 
for Winifred, tireless in her attendance upoa 
her. And again, were they right in taking, 
as evidence against her, the testimony of a 
man whom he at least knew to ba untrust- 
worthy and wicked to his heart's core ? 

He rose from his chair, and half stretched 
out his hand. 

“ Let it all be forgotten, and, for Winifred’s 
sake, stay with us still!” he cried, impul- 
sively ; bat in a moment his wife’s hand was 
laid heavily on his arm, all her old doubts as 
to his unfaithfalness being revived by the 
earnestness in his voice. 

“ This is mere weakness, and unworthy of 
you!" she said, sternly. ‘‘ Remember what 
is due to your wife, and let the girl go!” 

The moisture which had started into 
Jadith’s bright blae eyes at the unexpected 
kindness was quickly brushed away, and, with 
head erect, she gave Sir Julius her hand. 

“Good-bye,” she said, gently. ‘I believe 
you have always meant to be good to me, and 
Tam grateful for even the intention. It en- 
courages me to ask you a favorr. May I 
have Winifred’s dog? You never cared for it, 
or I would not ask, and I think it will be 
happier with me.” 

“Certainly you shall have it; and a 
know if I can do anything for you at ‘any 
time,” he answered, and this time boldly 
refused to be influenced by his wife’s dis- 
approval of his warmth of manner, 

J udith thanked him quietly and withdrew, 
not deigning to glance in the direction of the 
other two, who stood triumphant, and yet, 
perhaps, at heart abashed at the very com. 
pleteness of their triumph. 

As she entered her room Dandy sprang the 
whole length of his chain to meet her, and, 
stooping to caress him, Judith shed her first 
tears since Winifred’s death—warm, passion. 
ate tears, that eased even while they wrung 
her heart, 

Utterly friendless now and homeless, what 
remained to her in the future but despair to 
add to the bitterness of her defeat ? 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN THE NIGHT. 


At her boxes were packed, stra , and 
corded, and a tikka gharrie was waltiog out- 
side to convey them away; but Judith still 
lingered at her door, watching an opportunity 
to steal away unnoticed. 

She was ashamed that anyone should be 
br to this ignominious departure—afraid 

at even the servants might guess of what 
she had been accused ; loth, even, to meet 


those who were aware of the exact state of the 
case, since her pale face and reddened eyelids 
must betray how crnelly she had euffered 





through their injustice, how fiercely she had 
resented it. 

The consciousness of her own innocence 
could comfort her very little, It was too terrible 
to be even suspected of such duplicity, such 
lightness of conduct, and her cheeks burned 
every time ehe recalled Mr. Johnson's false 
words or Lady Sherstone’s scathing rebuke, 

For nearly an hour she had been standing 
80, with her hand upon the door, until all 
sound should be suspended, and she could pass 
throxgh the corridor without fear of any such 
encounter as she dreaded. 

But when at last she resolutely made an 
effort to overcome this moral cowardice, she 
found that, in spite of the delay, she had, 
after all, chosen the wrong time for her exit. 

The Honourable Mrs. Hare, in garments 
handsomely attuned to woe, swept out of the 
drawing-room, and, surveying Judith with 
cool ineolence from top to toe, deliberately cut 
her dead. 

Following ai a respectful distance camo the 
Madrasee bearer; and, as though to atone for 
the slight to which she had been subjected, 
his salajam was lower and more reverential 
than ever; but a gleam of sympathy in 
his eye hurt Judith more than all. It seemed 
80 humiliating to be pitied by a servant, and 
with such reason. 

Having waited until Mrs. Hare's carriage 
had driven away, she hurried quickly on, only 
to find Mr. Johnson in the hall, standing on 
the threshold of the outer door. 

With hat in hand, he stood aside to let her 
pass down the steps; but when she entered 
the ramshackle conveyance, he drew a little 
nearer. 

‘* May I ask where you are going ?"’ he said, 
humbly. 

“I do not know. It does not matier. I 
Suppose to some hotel,” wearily. 

*« There are hotelsand hotels. Some in this 
place are excruciatingly bad. Take my advice, 
and go to Long’s.” 

“T do not care where I go. Will you tell 
the man to drive on? It is getting late.” 

He rested both hands on the window-panel 
of the door, and looked earnesily in the girl's 
sad face. 

‘‘ Forgive me if you can. I had to actin 
self-defence, I would have shielded you, had 
I been able, from that woman’s venomous 
tongne, but——” 

“Naturally, your first thought was for 
yourself,” with irrepressible scorn. 

“ Naturally,” he repeated gravely, ‘and 
you,—you had not treated me very well, 
remember.”’ 

The colour mounted to her cheeks as_she 
met his significant glance. She bit her lips, 
and with an imperative gesture signalled the 
driver to goon. Mr. Johnson moved back a 
little, but followed the carriage with his gaze, 
a veiled threat as well as undisguised passion 
in his eyes. The game he believed to be in 
his own hands now, and he thought he could 
trust himself to lose nothing by the playing 
of the cards he held. 

In the meantime, Judith leant back with 
eyes closed, until presently she was roused 
from a reverie, not too pleasant, by the coach- 
man asking to which hotel he was to go. 

The names of them were almost unknown 
to her, and involuntarily in reply she men- 
tioned the one she had heard last—the one 
Johnson had recommended. 

It was late when she arrived, and the gong 
sounded while she was changing her gown, so 
that when she reached the dining-room the 
inmates of the hotel were already seated 
round the table, but all looked up when she 
entered. Another lady who was present, and 
who was not slow in introducing herself to 
the new comer as Mrs, Scott-Courtney—a 
person of independent means, travelling round 
the world—was also sufficiently striking in 
appearance, eee after a different fashion, 
being very big and florid looking, with massive 
features and snow-white hair drawn back 
from her facs d la Marie Antoinette, while the 
emaill, rather shabby, red shawl she had thrown 





across her shoulders was worn with a dignity 
that would have been Iudicrons had it not 
been to some extent impréssive, too. 

She talked much and well, holding her 
small circle of listeners enthralled as she 
dilated on theosophy and supernatural snb 
jects. She had come to India, she inforrasd 
them, to “feel the pulse of the Hindoo,” and 
hoped later to penetrate the interior of Thibet, 
and, perhaps, unearth the great Koothcomie 
himself, 

There were two or three young men attached 
toa garrison class that was going on in the 
station; and an uninteresting young civilian, 
with a dowdy wife, who never took her eyes 
off Jndith from the moment she came in, 
but drank in greedily every detail of her attire. 

Judith herself, always inclined to be super- 
stitious, was soon desply interested in Mrs. 
BScott-Courtney’s discourse, and when dinner 
was over, allowed herself to be persuaded to 
join the party in the drawing-room. Though 
fires had been for some time a tradition of the 
past they gathered round the empty grate, 
while Mrs. Scott-Courtney told them svon- 
derful stories of her experiences at home and 
abroad. Story after story she told, each more 
uncanny, more soul-stirring, than the last, 
until to Judith, who sat opposite to her, and 
whose eyes were weary and dim with wakeful 
nights—it seemed as thongh she loomed larger 
and larger, assuming at last almost gigantic 
proportions as she raised herself a little on 
her chair and leant forward to emphasize her 
words. 

She could not withdraw her fascinated gaze, 
until at last an anti-climax was reached, the 
narrator sinking in a moment from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, thus breaking the spell. 

‘Tam a widow,” she had begun, solemuly ; 
‘* but before he died my husband and I were 
all in all to each other. We had no secrois, 
but conversed with soul laid bare to soul. 
Together we studied the mysteries of tho 
Bpirit-world, and one day we made a solemn 
compact that whoever died first should visit 
the other and impart whatever knowledge he 
had gained. 

‘‘We were in Italy when he was seized with 
the malarious fever that killed him; and for 
three nights the clergyman who was there, and 
who shared my love for the mysterious and 
wonderful, sat with me until! morning, our 
fingers resting on a small table thet had been 
the medium of many manifestations before. 

“‘ For three nights we sat, but the electric 
current would not flow and I began to despair, 
believing that all the magnetic power we had 
hitherto exercised was dead with my beloved. 
It was daybreak after our third vigil, and f 
was alone and very weary, when at last my 
patience was rewarded,’’ 

She paused for breath; but satisfied that 
she carried her audience with her, went on at 
once, 

“IT had a slate and pencil in my hand, the 
slate resting on my knee, touching my gown 
(a soft black one that it was impossible could 
rustle), when presently I heard a faint scratch- 
ing from underneath it. My spirits revived, 
my whole being was ina tamult; trembling 
with anticipation of I knew not what. 

“¢Oh!’ I cried, eagerly, ‘if that is yon, 
for Heaven’s sake, scratch again!’” 

The suppressed hysterical counds that came 
from several directions at once she took to be 
sympathy with her emotion, and proceeded, 
excitedly,— ‘ 

“‘ My prayer wasanswered, The soratching 
was repeated with unmistakable precision ; 
and, emboldened by this success, I asked if 
through the pencil I held I could receive a 
message from him direct, and was led to be. 
lieve by continued violent scratchings that 3 
could. 

“I placed the pencil in contact with the 
slate and waited patiently for it to be guided 
—notin vain. After several ineffectual efforte 
I saw four words distinctly traced.” 

Every eye was fixed upon her in suspenze, 
and some one was understood to ask for 
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further information, which, without hesita- 
tion, was granted. 

“The four words were ‘Send away that 
cook!’ Then I koew that it was really my 
thasband who had spoken to me then in apirit, 
though I might never see him bodily again. 
I understood why he descended to so common- 
place a subject; it was a concession to my 
nataral incredulity. He knew that if he 
8 of our love or the sorrow of our separa- 

I might well believe I had been carried 
away by my feelings, was, in fact, self-deladed; 
and then he was so carefal for my creature 
comforts. That is why he warned me against 
that cook.” 

“And did yon send that cook away?” 
asked the civilian’s wife, awed, and a little 
breathleas still. 

Ths seer of visions shook her head. 

“I wished afterwards I had. He tarned 
out ever so badly, and really was never worth 
the wages I paid him.” ; 

Jadith rose hurriedly to say good-night, 
conscious that if she stayed any longer she 
wauid be guilty of the gaucherie of laughter, or 
worse still—tears. 

So much had happened to her lately, the 
tension of her nerves were overstrained and 
might give way at any moment; and the 
pathos of Mrs. Scott-Courtney’s recital had 
threatened to prove the last straw, the final 
— in a burden already too big for her to 


r. 

As she left the room, she saw passing along 
at the farthest end of the passage an ayah 
who seemed, even in the cursory glance she 
gave, to bear a strong resemblance to the 
woman who had waited on Winifred, and was 
still in the Commissioner's service. 

She felt inclined to call to her, thinking she 
might have brought some message to herself ; 
but on second thoughts it seemed so unlikely 
she could bea there, that she refrained. 

Her room was bare and uncomfortable, and 
it might have been the strangeness of her 
aurroundings which prevented her from sleep- 
ing; bat mentally Jadith put it down to the 
steries she had heard that night, and resolved 
to abjure the black urt for evermore. 

Even when ai last she sank into an ex- 
hausted sleep she woke at intervals, and had 
once or twice a creepy sensation as though 
someone were in the room with her—someone 
moving with stealthy footsteps and bated 
breath; but when she opened her eyes and 
iooked about no one was there, 

She did not know if she was awake or 
dreaming, when, soon after dawn, she saw the 
door of her room slowly open and the flutter 
= white gown passing through. 

ven had she been in possession of all her 
faculties she might have regarded it as an 
hallucination, the outcome of the feverish 
fancies which Mes. Scott-Courtney’s conversa- 
tion hud engendered. 

Bat when she rose in the morning she 
understood it all, why she had been so rest- 
less and uneasy through the night, for from 
her dressing-table all her rings and watch 
had been taken, and on searching her boxes 
she fonnd every article of value gone, not an 
anna left of her money, not a sign of the 
ng Sir Julius had given her the day 

srore, 

Tae work had been done very completely, 
and must have stretched over several hours. 

Even Judith, with her limited experience of 
Oriental waye, could not doubt but that a 
mative had been concerned, and her suspicions 
naturally pointed to the woman she had seen 
she night before on her way to her room. 

So much seemed certain enough, but it 
remained to bs discovered whether she had 
been led to commit the theft by the ordinary 
promptings of cupidity, or whether she had 


heen instigated tothe act by another. Was , 





| 
| 
| 


Johnsen's hand apparent inthis, too? Although | 


iS supposed him to be capable of the lowest 
form of meanness as. well as vice, it seemed 
imposeible to mest the question with an un- 
hesitating denial, 


! 


OHAPTER XXXII. 
DEFIANT STILL. 


AtrHovan a report of the circumstances of 
the robbery was sent at once to the police, 
nothing transpired to elucidate the mystery, 
and Judith felt sorrowfully convinced that 
she would never see any of her treasures 
again, some relics of her dead mother, all 
presents and mementoes of the past. 

Apart from this sentimental trouble, there 
was the more serious consideration that she 
was left penniless in a foreign country, unable 
to pay for the food she was eating now, and 
the roof above her head. 

The landlady of the hotel was, however, a 
kindly-disposed woman, aud promised to defer 
the settlement of her claims until Jadith had 
obtained another situation, advising her to 
advertise for one at once. 

This she did, and could only sit down and 
wait to see if she got any replies. Four or 
five days later she received one that seemed 
suitable, asking for a reference from the lady 
with whom she had lately been; and with 
some difficulty swallowing her pride, Judith 
sent the letter on to Lady Sherston, with a 
note, asking for a line from her in reply and 
recommendation. 

An answer was promptly sent, and Jadith’s 
face burned with angry shame as she read the 
few curt lines it contained. 

‘* Lady Sherston regrets that, knowing what 
she does of Miss Holt’s character, she cannot 
conscientiously advise any lady to admit her 
to her home circle.”’ 

The note was torn into infinitesimal frag- 
ments, and strewn on the floor, but after all 
that ebulition afforded very little relief, and 
she was still standing in speechless wrath and 
dismay at the prospect in front of her, when a 
servant came to the door and announced a 
visitor. 

The next moment Mr. Johnson stood before 
her, cool and well-dressed, with a disconcert- 
ing smile on his thin, sarcastic lips, that he 
made some pretence of trying to conceal. 

Bat Judith was not deceived. She knew he 
was aware of her misfortunes, gloating over 
them, perhaps; and her small head was erect, 
her hands kept suggestively behind her’ back, 
as she said, quietly,— 

“You force an honour upon me for which I 
was not prepared. I do not recaive visitors 
while I am alone.” 

‘*Bat IT hope you do not mean to treat me 
asa stranger? I came to offer help!” 

‘*T require no help!” 

He looked at her with gravest inquiry in 
his eyes. 

“Are you sure,” he began, doubtfally, 
“that you understand your own position? 
You are without money, and alone. Can you 
afford to refuse a friendly offer?” 

‘* You seem very well acquainted with the 
state of my affairs!" 

‘* Because [I am, as ever, deeply interested 
in you, and in all that concerns you; more- 
over, nothing that you do can will be 
termed private, since at the present time, you 
are the most notorious person in Jaalpore!”’ 

‘*‘ What do you mean?” scornfally. 

‘*T mean a scandal once set afloat does not 
decrease as itgoeson. The fact that you left 
Lady Sherston at a moment's notice spoke 
for itself—and her tongue has not besn 
silent!” 

Judith’s face was set as though in marble; 
her lips scarcely moved as she asked in a low, 
strained voice,— 

** What do they dare to say?” 

‘* Things that would only anger you to hear. 
Take my word for it, there are not many 
who would care to come to you as I have 
comme to-day, with the same purpose in their 
minds.” 

“What is it they have dared to say?” she 
ga never heeding what he was trying to 
imply. 

e shrugged his shoulders in deprecation 


— ee 
of her request, and only spoke when, by con. 
tinued silence, she insisted on a reply, 

“ Well, if you will have the truth, do ,» 
blame me, because it is unpalatable, 7),, 
say that Lady Sherston was justified ip ;,, 
senting your designs upon me, and upon he 
husband, They know—because she told they, 
—that you were discovered in my arms, qhj; 
Winifred, my fiancée, lay dying ; and they }y. 
lieve that Sir Julius’s feelings towards 5,, 
—_ not compatible with his loyalty to 4j; 
wife,” 

“And you!” cried Judith, passionate, 
‘‘ Had you no word to say in my defence?” 

He had the grace to wince at her words ap} 
look ashamed. 

“A man’s word, in these cases, goes for no. 
thing. All I could say would only redouni:; 
my own credit, not to yours. Besides, they, 
are not the only charges against you!" 

‘*What else is there?’’ she asked, mor: 
quietly. 

* You have managed to make an enemy ¢ 
Mrs. Hare, a rather formidable enemy, I fe;, 
She has spread a report that you tried t 
entrap St. Quentin into an engagement, by: 
that he backed out of it when he kuew ju 
for what you were.” 

Two vivid spots of colour glowed on Jadith’s 
otherwise white cheeks. She pressed both 
hands to her heart, and struggled to steady 
her voice, to say, with scarcely a tremor,— 

“And you dare repeat these calumnies {; 
me?” 

“‘T dare do more. I ask you to let me shar: 
the shame of them. Be my wife, and we wi!) 
defy the world together.” Bi es 

He advanced a little nearer. In his mini 
was the memory of the time when she hai 
lared him on to serve her own ends, but the hoi 
indignation he had felt was submerged no‘ ix 
rapture at the thought that he might, pet 
chance, again clasp the lovely yielding figare 
in his arms, press unresisted kisses on he 
face, her lips; that she would belong: to him 
him only, however reluctantly she might sub. 
mit to the circumstances of her fate. 

That he would never win her heart he knev. 
but this in no wise tempered his satisfaction 
at the idea; he wanted to break her spiri', 
avenge himself for the scorn with which si 
had always met his advances; he wanted to 
possess the body and the soul of the mo 
beautifal woman he had evermet. _ 

Yet, in spite of this inward certainty that 
he must eventually succeed, he was discox- 
poséd by the cool, scrutinizing gaze with whict 
she looked him over. 

‘I wondered at first,” she condescended to 
explain, ‘‘if you were telling trath or ony 
inventing those cruel slanders. Now I amiz- 
clined to believe you ; since surely if I were 1:1 
an outcast from society, not friendless, penti- 
less, and unprotected, you ”—such terrible eu 
phasis of hatred and scorn was laid on the 
word, that even the pachydermatous cover: 
ing in which, long ago, he had found it n° 
cessary to envelop himself was pierced, 30° 
he showed that it was so, by a quick indrav- 
ing of his breath, a rapid forward movemelt, 
a threatening glance— you would never in 
sober earnest presume to propose that 4 a 

“You take a very high hand with me: 
angrily. ‘ , 

“Nothing else would suit my purps* 
Winifred was gentle and submissive, and 
daresay appealed to your generosity as wel. 
I wish to show you that I can never beit- 
timidated by any threats, never frightened 2" 
driven into compliance. You may give 
that idea at once.” “" a 

She looked so well worth the winning, 23 5% 
forbade him thus vehemently to hope, that o 
wonder her words had little or no effect; 00!) 
made him more eager to attain the priz®. 


(To be continued.) 











A coop man and a wise man may at time 


be angry with the world, and at times grieved 


lat it; but no man is ever discontented W! 
the world if he does his duty in it. 
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"THE POOR MAN’S SONG. 
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I’m safer than some of my great neighbours 
The loss of my wealth I’m not troubled 


bout, 
aed my diet will certainly keep off the gout. 
Then @ truce to all grumbling, for happen 


what may, ; 
While I’ve health I'll be happy by night and | 
by day. 
There’s old Mr. Graball, whose’s dwelling’s 


hard by, 
At the loss of a pound is ready to cry ; 
And yet I'll be bound that the old fellow’s 


tin 

Outnumbers, by far, the long amount of his 
sin. 

Then a truce to all grumbling, the morsel I ' 
eat 

Is honestly gotten, and wholesome, and sweet. 


Then there’s Mr. Freeliver, over the way, 
Who groans with dyspepsia, day after day ; 
If Nature permitted, how quickly would he 
Be willing to barter conditions with me? 
Then a truce to all grumbling, for champagne ' 
‘tis clear, : 
Is not 0 conducive to health as small-beer. 





Give me but the power to labour, and then 
As happy I’ll be as the richest of men; 
And the evils committed in grasping for , 





gold 

Can’t trouble my conscience when I have 
grown old. 

Then a truce to all grumbling, for happen 


what may, 
While I’ve health I'll be happy by night and 
by day. — 
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GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 


—o:— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Tue first breath of spring found Lord and } 
Lady Castleton still wanderers from home. | 
Rosamond took very kindly to life in the 
pleasant French capital ; her taste for amuse- | 
ment and gaiety was gratified to the full; no 
iéte or réunion was deemed complete without 
the beautifal Countess, and Rex woke sud- 
denly to the fact that his wife was one of the 
most popular people in Paris. 

He was proud of her, but at times a feeling 
came o’er him that this was not the life he 
had dreamed of, that Rosamond belonged | 
more to the world than to him. They were 
rarely téte a téte ; a quiet home evening seemed 
tedious to Lady Castleton. She pined for con- | 
tinual excitement, and her extravagance knew ' 
uo bounds, Often and often Rex asked | 
himself what would have become of them if 
the Lady Gerda had lived to enjoy her father’s | 
property, 

“ Rex, I want some money.” 
_ It was towards the end of February. They | 
nad been six weeks in Paris, and Rex had 
grown pretty used to thisdemand. To-day, 
however, it came on him with surprise; he 
had drawn the Countess a cheque for a hundred | 
only the week before. He marvelled how she 
possibly could get through so much money, | 
and for once he remonstrated, 

“Rose, have you any idea how much you 
Spend?” 

Lady Castleton shrugged her shoulders— | 
beautiful, shapely shoulders—to which the 
costume of black satin, worn from respect to 
the late Karl, was infinitely becoming. 

“Don't be stingy, Rex.” 

“My darling, I am not; only, Rosamond, I | 
believe you cannot know the amount you get 
through |” 

“ You've got plenty ?” 








z in a garret, but what do I care? | 


“TI am a rich man, granted; but do you 
know, little lady, in six weeks you have con- 
trived to get through close upon a thousand 
pounds ?”’ 

** What's that !"’ 

**Don't you understand, Rosamond, it is 


} too much to spend in six weeks upon dress 


and trifles.”’ 
** You want me to look a fright!" 
‘“* You know you couldn't even if you tried.” 
She looked a little mollified. 
“The money is yours, isn’t it, Rex? If you 
never did a stroke of work all your days the 


: money would come in just the same !”’ 


“ Just the same.” 

“Then we may as well enjoy ourselves.” 

Lord Castleton was standing by her side, 
an arm round her waist. 

*‘Rosamond, don’t you understand my 
anxiety to make a provision for the fature?’’ 

“No; I think it miserly !"” 

‘If I died, Rose, I should like to leave you 
in comfort. We married hurriedly, there is no 
settlement, and I can leave you nothing but 
my savings.” 

Some young wives would have whispered 
they cared for no provision, life itself would 
be desolate without him; Rosamond did 


| nothing of the kind. 


‘I daresay you'll outlive me!" she said 
carelessly, 

‘‘And then,’”’ continued Lord Castleton, 
‘‘ there is another contingency.” 

Rosamond opened her eyes, 

‘* IT wish you’d make haste, Rex, and say all 
you have to say, I hate being scolded!” 


same flowers looped her train; her golden hair 
was coiled round her head and fastened with 
diamond stars, and her small shapely hands 
. were encased in black kid gloves reaching 


\to the elbow. Every inch a Countess looked 


Reginald's wife. 

‘* Where are we going, Rose?” 

‘To Mrs. Marchall’s. I expect we shal! 
‘meet only English people; the French don't 
seem to care much about going ont in Lent.’’ 
| Every eye was fixed on Lady Castleton as 
she entered the ball-room, every voice pro- 
claimed her the loveliest woman present ; she 

| was queen of that brilliant scene, 

She enjoyed herself, there was no doubt of 

| that. Watching her as she danced, Rex knew 
that to Rosamond the night was one of real 

| pleasure, but he found little amusement ia the 
scene. He was tired of gaiety ; a quiet evening 
at home, with his wife reading aloud to him 

| or listening to her sweet voice singing, would 
have been to him infinitely more happiness 
than making one of this brilliant throng. 

A lady made her way up to him—a graee- 
ful Englishwoman, handsomely, but not ex- 
travagantly, dressed. 

‘« Rex, have you quite forgotten me?” camo 
in a well-remembered voice. 

| He started; it was his cousin, AmabeF 
Tracy. They had played together as children, 
i: but of late years had been parted, Sir Jamea 
Tracy's military duties detaining him in India. 
‘“‘Is it possible, Amabel? I thought you 
| were in India !”’ 
| She smiled. 
‘* T was not very well, and James insisted on 


‘Tam not scolding you, darling! Another my coming over for three months. He wanted 
reason for being economical is that if we have me to make it six, but of course I would not 


children we must launch them in life. The 
entail on the Castleton property is very strict ; 
the eldest son takes everything.” 

“We shall not have children, Rex.” 

The Earl smiled. 

“It is to be hoped we shall, Rose; other- 
wise the title would be extinct.”’ 


listen to him.” 
! § Surely you are not here alone?” 
| Ob, no! Mrs. Marshall is James’s sister; 
she would make me stay & month ont of tha 
three. I tell her I am not an acquisition, for 
‘ my thoughts are more in India than Paris.” 
She spoke as if this were only natural; her 


“T hate children,” said my lady bitterly. eyes beamed as she talked of her reunion with 
“T think I would rather anything should her husband. 


happen than have any.’ 

She had grown white to her very lips. Rex 
was about to make some hasty rejoinder, but 
he kept it back ; Lady Castleton stooped over 


| him and kissed him. 


“‘T want no one but you, she whispered. 
* You and I will go through the world to- 
gether, Rex.’’ 

He looked into her eyes, and she conquered 
him, as she had over and over again just by 


| Rex felt a little pang; after this manner 
Rosamond would certainly not have regretted 
him. She smiled and caressed him when he 
was pleased, but she would not have counted 
| the day till she could leave the gayest Ecro- 
pean capital for a lonely hill station in India 
just for love of him. 
| “J want to be introduced to your wife,” caid 
Lady Tracy. ‘On all sides I hear of the 
beautifal Lady Castleton. I shall be proud 


means of her perfect beauty. He wrote the to clain cousinship with her!” 


cheque, which my lady received with a smile ; 
ten minutes later she got into a carriage to 
drive in the Bois; and Rex, left alone, began 


’ letter to his lawyers, 


Hehad brought, as he thought, ample money 
to Paris, but he began to be aware that his 
balance in the bank there was painfully short, 
and thought it as well to replenish his account. 
A large sum of ready-money had been found 
in the late Earl’s desk, and Rex had deposited 
this at his own bank. It bad been so ample 
an amount that he never listened to his law- 
yer’s representations that probate of the late 


| Earl’s will must be obtained before more 


money could be appropriated. Rex had 
laughingly declared the funds in his own 
possession would last him for twelve months, 
and perhaps they might have done so had it 
not been for Rosamond. 

He wrotea brief note, requesting the lawyers 
to forward him three 
he sent instructions to the caretaker of the 


‘‘T shall be delighted to introdnce you to 
Rosamond. Iam very glad to have met you 
here!” 

«TI have seen two old friends here, but I have 
not yet had opportunity to renew my friend- 
ship with the other.” 

“© Who is it?” 

“Do you see that fair girl in black? Ex- 

| quisitely beautiful, is she not?” 

| To Kate's mind this description spplied 
‘only to Rosamond. In vain he followed the 
direction of his cousin’s glance; he could free 
no beautiful girl in black save his own wife. 

| he was our old Vicar's danghter,” went 
on Lady Tracy, cheerfally. ‘‘ Katy was eight 
| years younger than I, and I used to makea 
pet of her. She was very pretty even then, 
but I had no idea she would ever be as beauti- 


| fal as this! "’ 


But for the Christian name Rex would have 


thousand pounds; then felt certain Cousin Amabel’s old friend and 


his wife were one and the same. It came on 


| Roramond went to dress for a grand ball. | true. 


| town mansion to have all prepared for his him with a pang how little he knew of his 


reception in a month’s time, for he meant to Rosamond's past ; until she came out at the 
return to England immediately after Easter, | New Theatre her history was a blavk to him. 
which this year fell unusually early. | “She must have married well,” said Laty 
My lady was not long gone; they dined Tracy. ‘People told me she had become Ha! 
téte-a-téte that evening for a wonder; and then Bradley’s wife, but Im sure it could not te 
Hal’s utmost efforts could not havo 
Very beautifal she looked when she de.’ supplied velvet and pearls like those!” 
scended. She wore a perfectly plain black ‘‘Amabvel, you must be dreaming, cried 
black velvet dress, cut low in front, with some Rex, impetuously, ber last words telling him 
rare old lace shading her bosom; she had she did, indeed, mean Rosamond. “ You are 


_ gloire-de-Dijon roses at the breast, and the speaking of my wife?” 
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Lady Tracy looked bewildered. would be Mrs. Bradley. Had Katy jilted Hal, | spirits; but, half-an-hour later, Pauline wey 


“‘T have not seen her since she was sixteen, 
bat I don't think I can be mistaken. We were 
euch friends, you see, Rex. Perhaps you met 
her and married her? Ah! that is it. 





and was the reason she wanted to hide her 
identity ? ; 
“*T don’t like it |’? murmured Amabel again. 


I | “There must be some reason for her decep- 


remember now, I have never heard your ; tion. Poor child! Perhaps she jilted Hal to 


wife's name.” 


Rex was saved further reply, for they were 
y Tracy stopped 


elose to Rosamond, and L 
with outstretched hand. 
“Tam makicng your husband angry, Lady 


Castleton, by claiming you as an old friend !"’ : 


Rosamond was very pale, owing, no doubt, 
to the heat of the room and the fatigues of 
dancing. Her answer was quite ready; she 
fooked at Lady Tracy with well-bred in- 
difference. 

“T think the Earl is right,” she said, coldly. 
‘(TY have a very good memory for faces, and I 
am certain we have never met before.” 

“I¢ is a wonderfal remembrance,” said 
Lady Tracy, still incredulous. “Do you 


| 
| 


| and two large, eager eyes wa 


; ing fly. 
know the moment I saw your face I said to | 


myself that is Kathleen? We were such ' 


friends,” she added, half apologetically, “‘and | her pillows. 


T enjoyed the thought of seeing her so much.” 
Lady Castieton grew more gravious, 


“*T am very sorry I should be the means of . 


disappointing you. 
meet your friend.” 


Perhaps you may yet ; 


“Oh no! She would not be likely to be : 


here. She was the daughter of our old clergy- 


” 


tian. 
‘Indeed! A ‘goody’ person, I suppose, : 


siven to tracts and district visiting?” 
Amabel looked annoyed. 


marry Rex, and is afraid of his finding her. 
I wish she would confide in me!” 

She drove to the hotel in the morning, and 
asked for Lady Castleton. 

She meant to ignore all the events of the 
evening before, and greet her as a consin; but 
when the pretty drawing-room door opened it 
was not to admit the lovely form of Lady 
Castleton, but a smart waiting-maid, who 
said, “the Countess was asleep. She had 
come home tired from last night, and was too 
fatigued to see anyone.” 

And yet, as Amabel droveaway, a white face 
peeped above the blind of an upper window, 
the retreat- 


“Saved onca more!’ came from Rosa- 
mond's blanched lips, and she sank back upon 


Lord Castleton was not a little annoyed 
when he returned to the hotel and heard of 
his wife’s refusal to receive his cousin. 

‘* I wish you had seen her! " he said, regret- 
fally. ‘‘ Amabel is one of the sweetest women 
I know!” 

Rosamond ponted. 

‘* Take care, or T shall ba jealous!” 

‘‘ Nonsense! We were children togsther. 


' Do you know, Rosamond, she is almost my 


“She was only sixteen when I saw her last, - 


I doubt not, though, that she isnow practising 
those duties you mention. There was every 
chance of her becoming a clergyman’s wife.” 


“‘Ah! ——” my lady tarned to her husband. | 


‘‘ Rex, Lam so tired. 

after the carriage.” 
He was off in a moment. 

lingered to say a word of apology. 


I wish you would see 


“It is of no consequence,” returned Rosa. | “do you kuow, Amabel’s mistake reminded 


mond, haughtily. ‘1 suppose people must be 
mistaken in saying I have an uncommon type 
of face since I am so strikingly like a village 
rustic.” 

She sweeps forward to meet her husband, 
and Lady Tracy was left alone. She sat 
motionless for a moment, wondering why she 
felt so hurt at a stranger’s rudeness; then 


cnly living relative? I should have liked you 
to be friends.” 

My lady shragged her shoulders, 

‘Lady Tracy certainly went a strange way 
to work to receive my friendship, protesting 
that I was some country girl, of whom I have 


| never heard!” 


Lady Tracy 


‘* Tt was a mistake, dear.” 
**T don’t like such mistakes !’’ 
‘‘By the way, Rose,” said Rex, carelessly, 


me of a strange fact in our history ?”’ 
‘* What fact?” stiffly. 
“ That I do not know anything of your child- 


‘ hood or your friends. Rose,” he went on, 


fondly, ‘if you have relations or friends whom 
you value, don’t drop them for my sake. 


_ Believe me, I will be the first to honour those 


she saw something near her glittering on the 


ground. 


! 

Almost mechanically she picked it up. It was . 

a broad, old-fashioned clasp, such as maidens . 
used to wear in their hair, and which are now |; 


not despised by great ladies as the fastener 
of their flowers or wraps; but the trinket had 
no ordinary attraction for Amabel Tracy. It 


had once been her own, Asa child, that gold | 


band had confined her raven tresses. When 
ehe grew too old for her hair to float over her 
shoulders the clasp had been cast aside, until 
a little friend, long years her janior, had 
admired it so much as to induce the generous 
Amabel to offer it her. 


| prejudice would have compelled 


my wife loved!” 

She had grown pale as death. 

“T have no relations,” she said, slowly. 
‘‘ When I went on the stage I had no one 
belonging to me in the world !”’ 

‘‘ And Lestrange was your real name?” 

‘Certainly. I don't approve of being 
ashamed of your own name. If my name had 


been Jones or Robinson, perhaps theatrical | 


me to take a 


| more romantic title, but Lestrange did very 


“Bat it will not suit you, Katy; your hair | 


is too fair to show the gold!”’ 

«I will manage,” said the pretty child, and 
¢the next time Amabel saw her she wore her 
hair tied with a broad, black velvet band, 
which in its turn was fastened by the quaint 


old clasp—and now the trinket was with its . 
old owner, and it had dropped from the dress | 


of the woman who had denied all acquaint- 
ance with her, 


Amabel Tracy was the most unsuspicious | 


of women, but she was no simpleton. The 
érath almost forced itself upon her—Kathleen 
and Lady Castleton were one and the same, 


The Countess wished the fact to be unknown. | 


“TI don’t like it,” said Lady Tracy to her- 
self. ‘Katy was a lady; her father was one 
of the truest gentleman I ever met. Why 
should Reginald's wife be ashamed of her 
parentage?” 

And then there flashed on her the memory 
of a face always near Katy's, In those oid 
days no one eyer doubted the village beauty 


: Rosamond had promised Rex to be 


well.” 

Rex stooped and kissed her. 

‘I think I am glad,” he whispered. “I 
like to think my darling is all my own! that 
there is no one else in the world to share her 
love with me!”’ i 

‘‘Not even an adorable cousin like Lady 


He laughed. 

**I believe you are jealous, Rose. Bat you 
—- not be; Amabel returns to India in a few 
weeks.” 

An unmistakable Jook of relief crossed Lady 
Castleton's expressive face. 

‘*We want no one but each other, Rex!” 
and that was the most lover-like speech she 
had ever made him, 

Two days later they were again at home. 

The Countess had complained of a head- 
ache, which made her break the engagement 
to dine with the Marshalls en famille. 

The invitation had been given on purpose 
that Lady Tracy might meet her cousins, and 


to his favouritas Amabel, She even declared 
she was glad of an opportunity of seeing them 
together, and went to dress in the highest 


courteous» 


to the Earl with the message,— 

_** My lady’s head was so bad she conlg Dot 
go out. Would he take her excuses to tj, 
ieee rived to his wife's dressin 

x reps "8 ing-room 

Rosamond lay on the sofa, whits ag hy 

There was no doubt of her indispositic, 
The blue veins stood out on her forehead li, 
cords; the hand she put into his was qj 
as death, 

“Rosamond!” cried the Harl, 
beside himeelf, ‘‘ whatis the matter?" 

She opened her beautifal eyes, and lookey 
at him half- chfally. 

“TI have felt ill all day, Rex; but I knoy 
you had set your mind npon going. Indeed, ] 
would not give way if I help it. Yq 
must make my excuses to Mrs. Marshall,” 

‘As if I should go without you!” 

“You must, Think of your cousin.” 

‘I prefer to think of my wife! 1 will jug 
send off a note of explanation, and come back 
to sit with you.” , 

jpn shook her head. . 

“Tg company, . Tam 
too tired to talk. You had Tae gored g0 to 
the Marshalls.” 

Reginald resolved to write his note, for ths 
idea of leaving Rosamond in her present state 
never ocourred to him. 

He had just despatched a messenger with 
his excuses, when a card was brought to him 
inscribed,— 

* Thomas Leslie.” 

He started. He was familiar with tie 
name of the principal of the legal fim 
employed by his uncle; but he was certainly 
eurprised to see the card, for Mr. Leslie was 
a very rich man, and had practically retired 
from the firm. In all the iaterviews Reginald 
had had with the lawyers he had never seen 
their chief, and, in fact, he had been told Mr, 
Leslie rarely went to the office, and was then 
in Nice, detained by the iliness of a favourite 
daughter. 

So, much perplexed at the arrival of his 
visitor, Lord Castleton directed him to bk 
shown in, first ordering dinner for eight 
o'clock. 

He saw a tall, handsome, middle-aged man, 
with a shrewd, clever face and manners, and 
bearing as stately as his own. Mr. Leslie 
was almost sixty, but he looked much les:; 
' his life had been one series of successes ; now 
| it was reported his income could be counted 
by its thousands. 

Lord Castleton held out his hand. 

55 —— is am unexpected pleasure, Mr. 

eslie |’ 

! "The lawyer returned the greeting warmly. 
ne oar oh back from Nice a fortnight 
‘ago! Would you believe it, Lord Castleton, I 
had never ‘even heard of your uncle's death, 
' and his ‘s loss. I have devoted all 
!my time to looking well into your affairs, 
and when your letter reached us the day 
before yesterday I said to my partner, ‘don't 
‘answer it. I'll run over to Paris and see the 
| Earl.’ You seethere are some things much 
better arranged by word of mouth.” : 

“Many things,” agreed Rex. “ You will 

stay and dine with me Mr. Leslie, and we can 
‘ disouss business comfortably afterwards.” 
| The lawyer smiled. ; 

“ Bat the Countess? Ladies don’t generally 
gare for dry, business talks.’’ 

“Lady Castleton is keeping her own room 
' from indisposition. You see me @ bachelor for 
the evening, Mr. Leslie.” F 

Dinner was served ; the lawyer showed him- 
'gelf 2 man of general conversation. 
' travelled much and talked well. Rex thought 

he had rarely met a pleasanter companion. 
‘But when the cloth was removed and the 
‘wine on the table, when the waiter retired 
and left the two men sitting over the fire, 
there came an uncomfortable pause. Rex 
began to wonder what could have brought 
Mr, Leslie across the channel. The lawyer, 
for perhaps the first time dn his life, felt @ 
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difionlty in telling the tidings he knew he 
oust communicate. — : 

« You were not on intimate terms with your 
anole?” he said at last, slowly. 

“Ne one was! That strange man, Mr. 
Ashwin, knew more of him than anyone, I 

9 


OE ne news of ‘his :marriage and his 
danghter's-anietamce must have been a heavy 
w to you! ‘ Z 
blot Frenkigyit owes. I had just married a 
peautifal, portionless bride, and the thought I 
ha@ nothing #0 share with ‘her but an empty 
title wee derrible. The. whole affair was 
j [= aa a —~ a —— 
poor -girl + er life, and yet 

sald wnat ‘help Teslizing what a deliverance 
4rom poverty it meant to me!” 

Mr. Leslie looked strangely grave. 

“Lord Castlepon,”’ ‘he said sadly, ‘you 
are young, amd just setfing out in life. I am 


-nigh re years old, and I have 
pra singgibsfoxe-you were bern | 
Will you bélieve I havexcometo Paris in all 
kindly feel ; though I know 


the news I hawe’to -bringmmst ‘be a blow to 
bad 


“JT don’t ama@erstamfl'! ’’ said Rex, slowly. 
“There can be no difficulty in proving my 
uncle's will. Lady Gerda is dead, and I am 
the only other pemmam mamed in it as his 
heir!” 

“ Your uncle's willdean. be pond, but——” 

“T know I wxete dor = of money the 
g0 much in Paris:; 


other day, one: 
only my wife to 


but then I havevwdty 


think of, and owni is a large one! ” 
‘Lord .Castiekon, “I see -you have no 
suspicionof-my- . J mustspeak more 


meaning 
. You have-no proof that would stand 
as evidence in a court of law that your cousin 
is dead!” 

“Nonsense!"’ said Reginald, sharply. 
‘Why, I was there myself at the time she 
disappeared! I saw her hat at the water's 
edge! I read her farewell letter!’’ 

“ My lord, I am grieved to be the person to 
andeceive you. I have taken the opinion of 
two or three counsel. ‘They are unanimous 
in their answer! ‘To their mind there is not 
_— of proof that Lady Gerda is not 
alive!” 

Poor Reginald! He could not bear himself 
for feeling sorry there might ‘be a chance of 
his cousin's safety, and yet he trembled when 
he thought of Rosamond. 

“Tell me everything!” 

“The case can be brought before the Court 
of Probate or Chancery ; but their decision is 
certain. The estate will be placed in the 
hands of an adminstrator for a period of three, 
five or seven years.” 

“And then?” 

“Tf no news is heard of the Lady Gerda 
you will be able to take possession; but at 
best it will be an uncertain tenure. If, fifty 
years hence, Lady Gerda was found, and 
couid prove her identity, she would be able 
ee you -and your heirs ont of Castle. 


_ “It's absurd!” cried Rex, hotly. ‘* What 
— world makes people believe the girl is 
ive?” 

“The eounsel I have employed use three 
arguments in favour of their theory—the 
absence of all motive for suicide, the non- 
recovery of the body, and the statement of 
= — a > - et! intimately that 

was of a bright and happy temperament, 
and had been brought up carefully and re- 
ligiously. The woman in whose house the 
Countess died, and who ‘had known Lady 
Gerda from childhood, declared she would as 
S00n believe her own daughter capable of 
Suicide as your consin.” 

Reginald paced up and down the room with 
long, hurried strides. 

‘Why did she disa 
_ Mr. Leslie answere 
into the fire, 


pear ?”’ 


nothing ;'he was gazing fortune,” said the el 


a-year surely had no motive for leaving her 
friends? ”’ 

“ She meg have been decoyed away.” 

‘In broad daylight? In an obscure York- 
shire village? Impossible!” 

‘*There is another reason. Iié is most likely 
her father confideal in her the contents of his 
will, and that sheiknew a marriage with your- 
self was the conilition of her inheriting her 
fortune. She maythave been averse to this; 
she may have had a lover, and for his sake 
left Caatleton, that she might not be the one 
to inour poverty by refasing you." 

looked into the fire. 

‘ What iis to be done?” 

“I eamnot tell you. Only for the present 
you.cannot donch a penny wf the Castleton 
revenues. ‘They are as much taken from 
you ae if your cousin were reigning at the 


“ Bifty thousand a-year!"’ cried the Earl, 
harshly. “Fifty thousand a-year without an 


‘| owner !”’ 


“It may be yours,” said@he lawyer. ‘I 
think it very likely the Couréamay:make three 
years the time for which tomwait the dis- 
covery of Lady Gerda.” 

“Three years!" groaned Rex; “but I 
have not a halfpenny! I have spent money 
like water, believing the Castleton revenues 
were mine! 

** The very thingI told my partners. They 
said the very fact of your being content to 
go abroad while the case was unsettled showed 
thow little hope you had of its d@eing decided 
in your favour.” 

“T looked on it as. settled already.” 

“ What.isdecdbe done?” 

“Moneense | beg parden lord 

‘ 1 Deg -yonr « , my lord, 
‘but things are not so kad. asthat. You must 
live economically, somewhere on the con- 
tinent. You can’t be quite without re- 


‘*T always depended on my allowance from 
my uncle. I have but six hundred a-year, 
’ 


The lawyer’s brow cleared. 

“Six hundred a-year! ‘Why, that’s 
famous. You and the Countess will be able 
to get on very comfortably abroad; and in 
three years’ time you may be able to take 
your places in your own county,” 

Rex shook his head, 

“And if not?” 

“Then you must try and get some diplo- 
matic post. Come, my lord! things are not 
s0 very bad! You are young and strong ; you 
have a beautiful wife, and——” 

Rex saw his mistake. He, the lawyer, 
hearing the Earl had married a porticnless 
girl, thought of the ‘bride as a domesticated, 
simple creature, who cared for nothing so 
that she had her husband. . 

‘That is the worst part,” said the Earl. 
‘* How will my wife bear the change?” 

‘** Tt is worse for you.” 

‘‘ Hardly. Lady Castleton is very beautiful, 
and intensely admired. I think gaiety and 
amusement are as ‘necessary to her as the 
air she breathes. I am certain poverty will 
kill her.” 

‘But she was not rich before her mar- 
riage!" 

“She was on the stage. You have pro- 
bably heard of the actress, Mies Lestrange? ” 

“Heard of her and seen her too. She 
was the loveliest woman in London!” 

“ And the one most unfitted for poverty.” 

«You would not like her to return to her 
profession, I suppose, Lord Castleton?” 

Rex flushed with anger. 

“I would rather die!” 

**T meant no offence.” 

*‘And I take none. Only having married 
her iit is my bounden duty to provide for 

’ 





| “She will help you to bear the reverse of 
der man, kindly. “A 
' good wife softens even poverty, Lord Castle- 


“Why did she disappear?” asked Rex ton.” 


“gain. “The heiress of fifty thousand | 


Rex would have assaulted anyone who had 


I ought to have been warned!’ 


dared to saggest his Rosamond was not a good 
wife, but yet he felt certain she would 
aggravate rather than soften the difficulties of 
his position. 

‘Of course you will tell her? ” 

“I must,” groaned Reginald. ‘“ Of course 
things will have to be changed at once. I shail 
probably leave Paris to-morrow.” 

“Ay! Go to Germany and travel incognita ; 
you'll find money last a long time that way.” 

“ Not with Rosamond,” thought the young 
husband to himself. : 

‘And your friends are sure to be able to 
find you something in the diplomatic line.” 

‘*T hope so.” 

“T am glad I have broken the matter to you. 
It has weighed upon my mind.”’ 

“ There is one other matter,” said Rex, 
nervously, ‘the money I wrote for. Of 
course I can’t have it from the Castleton 
revenues, but money I must have. I doubt if I 
can even leave Paris without it,’’ 

Mr. Leslie looked grave. 

* Do you want a large sum ?” 

“Tmust havea thousand. Thatwill clear up 
‘all here and settle us in some quiet place, and 
then = must live on my income for the 

nt. ‘4 e 

“But that will be terribly reduced by rais- 
Ming the thousand.” : f 
“ Ay, but thatcan’tbe helped. LIonly wish 
tthe money could be raised now. I fear I shall 
have:to wait some days for it, and every day 
‘willadd to.our expenses.”’ 

‘Of course you will allow me to be your 
banker. Ihave a thousand pounds in notes 
in my-pocket-book. Nonsense! don’t talk of 
obligations, Lord Cwstleton. Of course, you 
would have employed us to realise the sum 
from your property. LItewill merely be keeping 
the amount, when raised, instead of sending 
it out to you." 

A waiter here brought in a letter, and at Mr. 
Leslie’s request, Lord Castleton opened it. It 
proved to be from Lady Tracy. 


‘* Congratulate me dear Reginald,’’ wrote 
the happy matron. “ A telegram has just come, 
telling me not to sail for India, as James is on 
his way home. It was sent from Marseilles, 
80 he will be here this week. He has some 
delightful post in Europe, so we shail not be 
banished to the Far East any more. We were 
all so sorry not to see you and Lady Castleton 
to-night; my sister says we must fix some 
other evening when James has come—Ever 
yours sincerely, ‘*‘ Amapen Tracy.” 


“The very thing,” breathed Rex, speaking 
his thoughts aloud. 
want attachés and that sort of thing. For his 
wife’s sake’he’ll find me a berth at his embassy, 
wherever it is.” 

“Sir James Tracy!” said Mr. Leslie, who 
dabbled in polities. ‘‘ He’s to be Ambassador to 
the Court-of Griimingen. It would be a firat- 
rate thing for you.” 

The Court of Griiningen sounded a very dull 
residence after the Champs Elyseds in Paris, 
but Rex was tno thankful to see a chance of 
occupation. He looked positively radiant. 

* And now I will not keep you any longer. 
Iam sure you must stand in need of rest, 
Lord Castleton. I need not tell you that we 
shall ever be as proud to serve you as though 
you were reigning a powerful nobleman in 
Yorkshire.” 

Rex wrung his hand, waited until the door 
had closed on him, and.then went in search of 
the creature who was at once the darling of 
his heart and the cause for which he most re- 
gretted poverty. 

She wae better now, Pauline informed the 
Earl, and had just ordered coffee to be taken 
to her drawing-room. 

He found his wife sitting in a low chair, her 
golden hair falling over her shoulders, her 
graceful form wrapped in a dressing: gown of 
pale blue cashmere, embroidered in white silk, 
and trimmed with costly lace; her little feet 
were encased in blue satin slippers; an eider- 





down quilt rested upon her knees, She was very 


“Sir James is sure to. 
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pale still, but to Reginald’s mind lovelier than 
ever. Her face softened as he kissed her. 

** Better, my darling?” 

“Oh! yes, Rex. Sit down; I want to talk to 
you.” 

He drew up a chair and sat down. One hand 
toyed with her golden hair, the other clasped 
hers. Lord Castleton was a lover still in act 
and word. 

‘* What have you been doing?” 

“ Entertaining my lawyer. He came to Paris 
to see me on business.” 

“T hate business.” 

Rex half sighed. 

“‘T hope you will not often be troubled with 
it, my darling.” 

‘* Why didn’t you go to the Marshalls ?’’ 

‘*T will go when you are well again. After 
all, there is no hurry. Amabel Tracy is not 
going to India.” 

Rosamond’s eyes flashed. 

‘*Not going to India! Oh! Rex, why does 
she stay here? Is it to come between us, and 
make me wretched!” 

‘* You absurd child!’ and the Earl drew the 
golden head down to rest on his shoulder. 
** Don’t you know there is no one can come 
between us? Amabel stays for a good reason; 
she is expecting her husband.” 

Lady Castleton smiled. 

** Then I don’t mind.” 

“And now what is the mighty subject on 
which your ladyship wishes to discourse ?”’ 

“I want to leave Paris.” 

He wished it, too, but he knew how different 
would be their next surroundings to these. 
Rose had pictured the family mansion in 
London, presentations, balls, flower-shows, 
operas. The reality must bea modest flat in 
an obscure German town, with the condescend- 
ing notice of German royalties for society. 

** You cannot wish it more than I do, Rose?” 

She clapped her hands. 

‘“* Let us start to-morrow!” 

“With all my heart,” 


(‘‘ BETTER, MY DARLING?" THE EARL SAID, TBNDERLEY.] 


‘IT thought you wanted to stay here?” 

“Mr. Leslie has brought news which makes 
it most desirable we should leave Paris.’’ 

‘* What news?” 

ss a you bear it, Rose?” 

‘“ es.” 

He told her then, told her as tenderly as it 
was possible, whispering fondly he would 
never let poverty touch her, that while he lived 
to shield her from them she should never feel 
the thorns of adversity, 

But her reception of the news bewildered 
him, Instead of being cast down she smiled 
into-his face with her dark, lovely eyes. 

‘Is that all, you foolish Rex! Why, you 
pane) e think something terrible had hap- 

en ” 
Pe Don't you call this terrible?” 

“Ho.” 

‘* Rosamond !"’ 

‘I see no particular worry,” observed my 
lady calmly. ‘It all hinges on whether the 
girl's alive. Of course she isn’t ; no girl would 
take the trouble to make people believe she 
had committed suicide unless she really meant 
to do so !” 

‘Bat don’é you see, sweetheart, we can’t 
prove this, and the law won’t accept pre- 
sumptive evidence as proof. For three years 
we shall have to live independently of Castle- 
ton. 

‘I’m sure I don’t want to go there, gloomy 
old place, I should always think Gerda’s 
ghost haunted it!” 

‘*But the money, Rosamond!” suggested 
Rex. “ You know, we can’t live on air.” 

“ You must go to the Jews.’’ 

“The Jews!" 

“Don’t look so horrified. I wonder you 
_ thought of it. It is the only thing 
to do.”’ 

‘I meant to take a diplomatic appoint- 
ment, and economise on our income,” 

Rosamond shook her head, 
| “That would never do!” 
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‘My dear, I fear it must do!” 

“I won't les you!” said Rosamond. 
‘You're sure-to have to pay pretty heavily 
for the accommodation ; but you'll find some 
Jews willing to manage it. They must allow 
us the ten thousand a-year for the next three 

ears. Then, when you come into your in- 

eritance, you can pay them fifty thousand 
out of the back-rents. It will be an aw/ul 
squeeze to manage on ten thousand, but | 
daresay we shall manage it somehow.” 

‘It would be dishonourable!” he ssid, 
huskily. ‘Don’t you see, Rose, I mighi 
never come into Castleton at all, then the 
money-lenders would lose both interest and 
principal! ’’ 

‘* They must take the risk of that,” said his 
wife, coolly. ‘That's why they exact such 
fearful interest to cover their losses.” 
dy never borrowed a five-pound note in my 

‘e ” 

‘“‘Good boy! But that’s no reason you 
never should!” 

‘* T don’t like it!” 

“And I don’t like Griiningen. Rex, I 
won't go there; it would kill me!”’ 

Long into the morning did the husband and 
wife talk of their future, and in the end Ros2- 
mond triumphed. 

Rex, who had held such lofty ideas of 
honour, bowed to his wife's will. Like many 
another man, brave and honest as himself, he 
sacrificed his conscience to hislove. _ 

The next day, instead of seeking an inter- 
view with Sir James Tracy, he might have 
been seen wending his way through one of the 
most densely-populated quarters of Paris, to 
the house of a usurer, to whoseinflaence ten per 
cent. of the ruined lives and blighted homes of 
the gay French capital might have beet 
traced. 


Heaven save our hero! He was on the 
downward path, and it was his wife’s hand 
that sent him ! 

(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ WILL YOU BE GOOD ENOUGH,” THE BARONET CRIED, BITTERLY, ‘'TO PROVE YOUR MARRIAGE ?”’] 


NOVELETTE.) 
EUSTACE STAPLEHURST’S 
REVENGE. 


— 0 
CHAPTER I. 


LOST IN THE WOOD, 


Erste GRANGER was the only daughter of a 
wealthy country squire, and she had been 
brought up by her loving parents with the 
greatest care. Till the age of sixteen she 
had never been outside the boundaries of her 
father’s beautiful estate alone. Nor had she 
desired to do so, for her brother Frank had 
always been her constant companion ; and 
when studies were over they had been accus.- 
tomed to ramble about together to their 
heart’s content, or ride their ponies side by 
side about the lovely parkland belonging to 
Featherstone Manor. . 

But time does not stand still, and when 
Frank had passed his eighteenth birthday he 
had to say good-bye to his little playmate and 
begin his college life ; and Elsie, standing all 
alone within the large iron gates, waving her 
last farewell to the brother she so greatly 
loved, felt very sad indeed. She wan- 
dered aimlessly about day by day, failing to 
be amused or interested in anything around 
her. Then her mother’s father was taken 
very seriously ill, and she and Mr. Granger 
set off at once for Scotland, to a pretty estate 
in Aberdeen, leaving Elsie in the charge of 
her faithful old nurse, who had waited on her 
Since her earliest babyhood, and had been 
in Mrs. Granger’s family before she was 
married, 

Elsie and Nurse Ann were the best of 
friends; and a few days after the departure 
of her parents, Elsie asked her to accompany 
her to the cottage of a poor woman, who Mrs. 
Granger took a great interest in, and whom 





Elsie had promised to visit during her 
absence, The old servant readily con- 
sented, and the two were soon walking along 
the wooded path through the pretty forest 
that divided the little village of Featherstone, 
from that of Forest Dean. 

It was a cold, dull-looking afternoon late in 
November, and when they arrived at Mrs. 
Fraser’s miserable little home, although it 
was only three o’clock, it was becoming dark ; 
80 they decided they would only leave their 
basket of delicacies with the poor sufferer, 
and return earlier the following day to sit 
with her awhile. But on entering the cottage 
they found her in so sad a state, from illness 
and neglect, that they felt they could not 
leave until they had made her more comfort- 
able. When they at last said good-bye to 
her they found a strong north wind was 
blowing, and it was snowing fast. They 
hastened their steps towards Featherstone 
Manor, but a great deal of snow had fallen in 
a short time, and they found great difficulty 
in keeping the narrow path across the forest, 
and at last lost it altogether, and little by 
little drifted towards the centre of it, 
Then they came to a standstill, and found 
they could go no farther, for they felt in front 
of them a high mud wall covered with 
brambles. 

Elsie’s heart sank as she ran against it, 
and tears filled her eyes, but she cheered her 
old companion all she could, by assuring her 
she could hear the sound of a dog barking at 
no great distance off, and told her to listen to 
it 


**No, I cannot hear it, my dear,’’ she re- 
turned in a broken voice ; “and oh! Miss Elsie, 
if anything should happen to you, what would 
your parents say?” and she began to really 
sob with grief. 

‘* Don’t cry, there’s a dear old woman. 
I’ve no doubt we shall be all right. This wall 
must have been made as the beginning or end 
of some part of the Forest, and it may lead 





us to s®me exit that we have never heard of, 
Let us walk steadily along and see where it 
takes us to.” Once more they proceeded, 
and went on and on, but very slowly, for there 
was no path or beaten track, and the way was 
almost impassable. As the darkness be- 
came denser and more dense, they grew faint 
and weary, and sat down on a stumpof a tree 
to rest. - 

“ Miss Elsie, you must not stay here,” said 
Nurse Ann at length. ‘Do try and rouse 
yourself ; for in this bitter cold, sleep would 
mean death to you!" and she shook her 
gently, but Elsie had fainted from exhaustion, 
and could not answer. 

In vain the faithfal old servant rubbed ‘the 
senseless form; she could get no response from 
the firmly-closed lips—and despair filled her 
mind. But she determined to save her young 
mistress if she could, and taking off all her 
warm wraps, she placed the things round her, 
keeping on nothing over her dress to protect 
her from the inclement weather. Then she 
listened again, and this time she was sure she 
heard a man’s voice singing in the far dis- 
tance, She called at the top of her voice 
again and again, but with no success, save one 
thing—the sound seemed to draw nearer to 
her, and falling on her knees she prayed that 
Elsie’s life might be saved, and that she might 
be restored to her parents in safety. She 
arose with a lighter heart, and called again 
with fresh vigour. 

“Help! help!” she cried, till she, too, was 
exhausted, and at last another cry was heard 
mingling with hers and the whistling of the 
wind. Nearer and nearer it came, till at last 
it was quite close. 

‘‘ Where are you?” inquired a manly voice ; 
but there was no reply to his repeated inquiry, 
for Nurse Ann had lived just long enough to 
gain the much needed help, and had at the 
last minute euccumbed to her long-known 
complaint of heart disease ; brought to a crisis 
suddenly by the intense cold and anxiety. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ABOUT FORTY YEARS PREVIOUS TO THE EVENTS 
OF THE LAST CHAPTER. 


Herpert StarLenurst was the second son of 
a rich and proud baronet, and he wery much 
offended his father by falling in love with his 
little siater’s governess—a pretty gentle ginkef 
twenty, named Alice Fairley. Si 
duke, as soon as he discovered their mutual 
affection for each other, had insisted on die 


girl leaving his house without more thang ee, witnout much success, for 


day's notice. 

Bat Alice did not go out into the 
alone, for Herbert persuaded his siater 
to take a letter from him to Alice, asking ‘her 
to pack her things at once and #end them to 
the station over night, and to’be ready onthe 
following morning at five o'clock, and start 
with ‘hija by the first train for the met 
-where mised her they should be i 
license. He kept his word; and 
before «leven o'clock that day they were man 
and =. wand he was ready to protect her 
‘from all care end sorrow, as faras it layin 
his power. 


letter — die eae 
a ue ane 
ponnda, and asthe had.chosen to marry 
against this ‘hat world ibe the last 
he @hedld ever @o for him. He ended his 


epistles 
to gee him again, as his doors wonlf be close 


— him. 

Herbert, thongh safidened by his 
father’s unkindueas, covild meted) J ther 
unhappy, for he loved his young wife hig 
whole heart, and felt glad that he should be 
able to support her, working to supply all her 
needs. Shs bad placed her arms around his 
neck, and had ey ever to try and make 
him happy, and thus repay him for giving 
up so much for her sake, : 

Then he began life in earnest. They left 
the ‘‘ Star and Garter,” and found two clean 
little rooms in one of the side streets of Rich- 
mond ; and as soon as they were settled down 
he went up to London and invested his money, 
and called upon his father at his large private 
bank and asked him for employment, 

After some hesitation he promised him a 
clerkship if he was found capable of attending 
to his duties ; and a few weeks later he began 
his work, with small pay truly, but it was 
sufficient with what Sir Marmaduke had sent 
him to keep a tiny home for himself and 
his wife. He felt thankful that they could 
leave their lodgings, and really have a small 
cottage of their own. 

And very bright the little place looked, all 
covered with roses and clematis; and by laying 
out the money that Herbert Staplehurst had 
by him when he left ‘St. Albans,” the resi- 
dence of his father, he furnished their little 
home prettily and comfortably, and although 
they could afford no loxuries, they were truly 
happy in each other's love, 

year after their marriage a little girl 
was born to them, making them, if possible, 
happier than before, All went on peacefally 
for eighteen years, and Rose Staplehurst was 
fast approaching womanhood. Very beauti- 
ful she was with her bright blue eyes and 
golden hair, and pencilled black eyebrows, 
and a delicate pink and white complexion, an 
intellectual forehead, and straight, small nose, 
with a kiss-provoking little mouth, and strong, 
even teeth. Everyone who saw her admired 
the winsome girl, but only one of her father’s 
friends did she really take any interest in, 
and that was one of the junior clerks ab the 
bank, a fine, handsome young fellow named 
Alexander Canliffe, and to him Rose gave 
all the love of her heart. Although they 
were not actually engaged, they had an under. 
standing between them that as soon as Alec 


Sir Marma- 7 


| @mtreaties to be allowed to zeturn ‘home. 
wait on them, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley would} guard over 


young, Alec being only nineteen, they coul 
well afford to wait. 


Mr. Stan 


tee | 


consent to their union ; and as they were both | Although she knew her father had left re 


di forty pounds a year, she had begged to be 
allowed to board with, and give her services to, 


| Things had certainly prospered with|some quiet family in the neighbourhood ; 
Herbert Staplehurst since his marriage; for a & 


which she had lived..But seeing how much th, 


ley, the manager of the bank, had | suggestion displeased the Baronet, she haj 

‘ pages » Gondhifisind 10 telen, exiled persuaded 
‘Baronet to give him rises in his income | tode-gratefal forthe home-of comfort offereg 
ion whenever he could find any | tofer, alth 
, excuse for doing so; he had also done | self 


dropped the subject ; and saw that she ongh; 


could not hide from her. 
late she would be among 













tis ‘best to reinstate him in Sir Marmaduke’ rs. % came to a few days 
i ore she hag@aomay.good-bye to Alec Cup. 

em @ocasional conversation upon bi e she ori it haeineart would break, 
\maetters, he had declined any intercourse * Roge, m ing” tenderly, “qait 
son. for me a f | ~ some all will be well 
Bat ‘Herbert was not ladtiing in friends, for }with us. If Zenly haf wanother to take yo, 
he was tly liked by all this comrades at |#o I-would ou toimemny me at once. As it 
=~ ‘both above and below him, and he'/}ia, Lintend ve my present apartments 
wand Alice were always weleome guests live in room, 80®&9 tO sa¥e enonsh 
| their vagiens homes, and theifgdi ives pass —— for my sweet wife to game to me 
my Jaen ne love, I simply wor 
Now : Rose was mp they were/| ship . “you.will ouby ‘be-tkene ito ms 
4d into w. y could afford | we a mil,” aud the took 
| for her i for her)to see as this hips 
| many, down |tothers. “* my heart's you will 

4 for fife. they felé anure she weit forme,won't you?” 

to do before | “ideo,” sehe setae amemendly, ac 
‘trom aS 809 23 


@eax old — regardless of Rose 


on. 

When he found how seriously ill they were 
becoming, he telegraphed for Sir Marmaduke 
Staplehurst to come without delay, for the 
Baronet was travelling abroad at the time, 
and before he received the news they had 
both passed away. 

When he at last returned to England, 
which he did as coon as possible, all that was 
to be seen of the son he had so repeatedly 
refused to forgive, and his gentle wife, were 
two green mounds in the little churchyard of 
the village where they had lived. Then, when 
too late, he regretted his harsh treatment. of 
him, and begged Mr. Stanley to take him to 
see his only granddanghter, Rose. 

He resolved to take her back with him to 
Silverlands, and give her a place in his heart 
and home. It was soon settled that Rose 
should remain one month with her friends, 
Mr. and Mrs, Stanley, and that,after that, 
she should be escorted by Mr. Stanley to her 
new home. 

The month that passed after the arrange- 
ments were finally settled was a terribly sad 
one to the poor, sorrow-stricken girl. Again 
and again she visited her parents’ grave, and 
wildly blamed herself for not having insisted 
upon nursing them during their last illness. 
Bat she never.said a word.of what she felt 
on the subject to her kind old friends, feeling 
sure they had acted for the best in their 
decision ; and seeing how good they were to 
her she clung to them in her trouble as a 
frightened child might have done, for.as each 
day went by she felt more and more miserable, 
and she had a still groater dread of the life 
before her. 

Rose had certainly not taken a fancy to 
her grandfather. She instinctively shrank 
from him. She knew that he had refused to 
see her during her parent's lifetime, and 
resented the fact; and although he was un- 
doubtedly handsome, with well-cut, regular 
features, he had a hard, firm month, and 
a cold, cynical expression of face. She 
dreaded living with him_more than she could 
express in words ; but ehe felt.he had offered 
her a home out of kindness, and she deter- 





was better off he would ask Mr. Staplehurat’s 


mined to try and please him in return. 


with Mr, Stanley and this 
and 


Se 


and went éaily to see how they were getting’ 


‘gome to-you, with 


became years :dlder 
it, they were not to be-allowed the: 
mn,” 
ten seviouny ‘wa | My breeding daar 
died iin a few days, leaving | love, I feel as #f it is madness to-allow you to 


‘o down to Silverlamds. I have been told how 


he will conten any better? Nay, 
sperhaps far worse, if ever you want to 
@efy chis anthotity he would keep a close 


1” "Dhe gi ‘was-away when ther paxents were) Sir Marmaduke treated your father, and is it 
deen if iin i ‘0 


you, and then, perhaps, you could 
not escape. I have just thought of a plan, 


not ist her go. 
But Mr. Stanley want himself and provided. 
suitable and trained nursesfor heir eemfort, | Rose 


sweetheart. Will you agree to it, my precious 
2 ” 


** Alec, I will agree to anything you wish,” 
she answered gently. “Tell me what you 
want me to do.” 

‘* Rose, my darling!” he replied, passionately, 
“‘T cannot offer you a home yet, but if you 
would become my wife before you go down to 
Silverlands, I think we should both be happier; 
and then, when I have a suitable place ready 
for you, I could claim you—claim you by 
right, my sweet one, and hold you against all 
the world. ‘Rose, my precious Rose, will 
you consent to my plan?” 

Rose trembled in every limb, and clung to 
her lover convulsively. 

“It is too soon after my parents’ death, 
dear Aleo,” she returned, sorrowfally ; “and if 
it were not so it is too late now, for Iam 
going away in a few days, and there would 
not be time,’’; . 

‘‘ Darling, your parents always liked me, 
and I feel sare they would rather you had 
some one to protect you. Let me speak to our 
good friend Mr. Stanley aboutit this evening, 
and if he agrees with me that it is best for 
you, will you consent then, my precious.one ?” 
“ Yea, if Mr. Stanley thinks it is right, 1 
will,” returned Rose, with downcast eyes. 
“Bat oh, Alec! for my parents’ sake, | 
would rather wait until a year at least had 

away.” 

‘‘ Would you not like to feel that you really 
belonged to me, dear one?” he asked, ten- 
derly, and for answer she nestled to him still 
closer, and they relapsed into silence t00 
sweet to be broken by words, An hoor 
later Alec Cunliffe had a long and earnest 
talk with Mr. Stanley, the result being that 
the old man promised to see Sir Marmaduke 
Staplehurat, and ask him if,he could wait for 
Rose another month or five weeks, as she was 
not quite ready to come to him. When he 
did so, the as pm or he — 
be pleased for Mr. Stanley to keep her & 

long as he wished; and having gained his 
point so far, Mr. Stanley wrote to an old 
cousin of his, who was a clergyman in @ little 
remote village in the north of England, called 
Heather Leigh, and asked him to have his 
wife to stay with him for a month, and also 
to allow her to bring Rose and Alec with her 
offering, as he was a comparatively poor man, 
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s— 
to pay handsomely for their board while they 
qwere there; and as Mr. Frier wrote to say 
he should be delighted to have them, Mr. 
Stanley obtained a month’s leave for Alec 
from the bank, on the plea of his being in ill- 
health; and the trio travelled down to 
Heather Leigh without delay. As soon as 
they arrived they took the old man into their 
confidence, and he promising fo help them all 
he could, put up their banns on the following 


mday. 

"At the end of three weeks they were married 
inthe tiny village church; and Mr. Stanley 
ane asked for two days’ holiday, went to 
Heather Leigh, and gave Rose away. 

After the wedding they all returned to Lon- 
don, and arrived home in the evening, when 
it was far too dark for anyone to see them. 
One week later Rose was forced to bid 
good-bye to the husband she so dearly loved, 
and to Mrs. Stanley, and she took her journey 
down to Silverlands, accompanied by her true 
friend, Richard Stanley. 





CHAPTER Iii. 
ROSE'S NEW HOME, 


Waen Rose arrived at St. Albans, the resi- 
dence of her grandfather, she felt a sense of 
deep depression come over her, and she clasped 
the banker's hand tightly, when the majestic 
butler had closed the drawing-room door and 
left them alone together. 

“Oh! how dark and dismal everything 
seems,” said Rose; “and to think I have to 
live here for months, perhaps years !’’ 

“St. Albans is a beautiful place, my dear,” 
returned Mr. Stanley kindly, “and you must 
try and brighten it, and make it look more 
home-like ; the furniture could not be hand- 
somer, and if it were not all arranged co stiffly, 
and a few flowers were put in the empty 


vases, it would seem a different room. You | 
: coming, Sir Marmaduke asked me if I would 


must remember since Grace married and 


went away, there has never been a lady in | 


the house to adorn it in any way ; so now you 
are here I shall expect to see everything look 
bright again.” 

“ How can I make anything bright when 
I feel so unhappy?’ replied Roge, with tears 
coming to her eyes; ‘‘ you don’t realice how 
intensely I feel my parents’ death. 1 think 
sometimes I shall never be happy any more; 
I miss them so greatly.” 

“Poor girl,’’ said Mr. Stanley, gently. “I 
do indeed sympathise with you, and I know 
you will nevor forget them ; but you have your 
husband to live for now, and for his sake you 
must make the best of your life; for remember 
how much he loves you.” 

“IT do indeed remember it, dear old friend,” 
returned Rose, smiling through her tears, and 
Tam so grateful to you for helping us in the 
way you have, and I shell never forget your 
kindness, believe me.” 

“T am only too pleased to have helped you, 
child,” said the banker, warmly; “itis the 
best thing for you, I am sure, to feel you have 
someone to love, and protect you in the future; 
but I shall get in a nice row if Sir Marmaduke 
ever finds it out, though I don’t mind that, as 
long as you are both happy. But we must 
not talk any more treason, for I hear the old 


chap coming,” and a minute later the door | 


opened, and the Baronet entered the room. 
“Well, Rose,’ he said, a little stiffly, “so 
you have come at last. You were evidently 
a - a hurry to avail yourself of my invita- 
ion!” 
“I thought you said it did not make any 
difference to yon when I came?” she replied, 











colouring, while she lightly kissed the cheek | 


Sir Marmaduke had presented to her by way 
of welcome. 

“Oh, it did not make the slightest difference 
to me,” returned the Baronet, coldly, and he 
Passed on to shake hands with Mr. Stanley. 

* It is good of you to have kept the child so 
long,” he said, ‘‘and Iam much obliged to you 
for bringing her down. My son and grandson 


| things with him; but, in the usual way, I} t I f : : 
' shall expect you to put on an evening, the ill-feeling!” ssid Rose, with flashing 


do not come home till to-morrow, 80 I had no! 
time to attond to her.” 

“Tam only too pleased to have escorted 
Rose,” replied Mr. Stanley, heartily, ‘al- 
though my. wife and I are very sorry to part 
with her, for we shall miss her sadly. I hope 
you will let her come and stay with us some- 
times?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Sir Marmaduke, coldly, 
‘‘although for the present Rose must be con- 
tent to remain quietly at home. I do not 
approve of too much change for young people; 
it only unsettles them, and makes them rest- 
less.” 

“ Would you like to go to your room, my 
dear?’ he continued, turning to Rose, “ if so 
I will ring the bell for your maid.” 

“Thank you,” said Rose, quietly. ‘I should 
be glad to take my things off, as I am tired 
after my journey; but I really do not require 
a maid to helpme; I am accustomed to doing 
everything for myself.” 

“No doubt,” answered Sir Marmaduke, 
cynically, “‘ but you will not be allowed to do 
£0 here,” and as soon as the servant appeared 
Rose followed her from the apartment, and 
when she reached her own room she sank into 
an easy chair, and began to bitterly. 

‘Are you unwell, miss?” asked the girl, 
kindly ; “if so, can I do anything for you?” 

“There is nothing you can do, thank you,” 
returned Rose, sadly. ‘‘I shall be better to- 
morrow—to-day I am a little upset at leaving 
home, and I shall be glad when I can go to 
bed, as my head aches. Do you think I shall 
be allowed to come upstairs early ? ” 

“Oh! yes, miss, if you say you are not 
well. Sir Marmaduke generally retires to his 
study about nine o'clock, and-we do not often 
see him after that.” 

“Have you been here long?” asked Rose, 
for the sake of something to say. 

“Yes, for some years. I used to be Miss 
Grace’s maid, and when she married I became 
parlour msid. When it wassettled you were 





like to wait on you, or go on with my house | 
work. Isaid 1 wonid rather be lady’s-maid 
again, co I hope I shall be able to please you 
Miss Rose, and if there is anything I can do to 
make you feel better, you must tell me.” 

‘* You are very kind,” replied Rose, smiling 





up at her; “‘and now you must let me know 
your name, as I have not heard it yet.” 

‘‘\My name is Fanny Somers, miss,” re- 
turned the girl, ‘‘ and, like yourself, I have no | 
parents, and that is the reason I wanted to 
come and wait on you, because I thought if 
you felt as sad as I do sometimes I might try | 
and comfort you; at least, that is, if you 
would n»¢ think it a liberty.” 

“Indeed, no!” said Rose, earnestly, ‘I 
am truly grateful to you for your good 
thought of me, and similar trouble will make 
us take an interest in each other. Is it long ; 
since your parents died, Fanny?” | 

“My father has been dead some years,” | 
replied the girl, sadly ; ‘‘ bat my mother only | 
six months,” 

“Then I can sincerely feel for you,” said | 


; Rose, gently, ‘for I know how unhappy you | 
| must bs. 


And now, Fanny, I must go down, 
or Sir Marmaduke will be vexed with me.” 
Taking some lace work she had brought 
with her she descended the stairs, and entered | 
the drawing-room, where she found the! 
Baronet and Mr. Stanley having a somewhat | 
excitable conversation on politics; so sitting | 
gown by the lately lighted lamp she began | 
her work, and sat silent until the bell rang ; 
for them to dress for dinner. | 
“I will exense you dressing tonight, 
Rose,” said Sir Marmaduke, coldly, “as I: 
told Mr. Stanley not to trouble to bring his, 





costume,” and before Rose could answer he 
had left the apartment. 

As soon as he had closed the decor Mr. 
Stanley went to her side, and placed his hand | 
kindly on her shoulder. 

‘Poor wee wifel’’ he said, gently, “it is} 





nota happy way to begin your married life, 
child. But try and be patient, and there will 
be brighter days for you in the future; thus 
he tried to cheer her until dinner was ready. 

Almost as soon as the meal was finished 
Mr. Stanley had to say good-bye to Sir Mar- 
madoke and Rose, to catch the evening train 
to London. 

After he was gone Rose pleaded a headache 
as an sxouse for going to her own room; and 
when she had written a long letter to her 
husband she went to bed, and, being tired 
out, she slept until Fanny called her the 
following morning. 

After a refreshing hot bath she dressed 
quickly, and arrived in the dining-room just 
as the bell was being rung for prayers. 

After breakfast Sir Marmaduke told her 
she must find a way of amusing herself till 
dinner-time, as hs was obliged to leave home, 
as usual, for the day; but that he would 
return at seven o’clock in the evening, accom- 
panied by his son and gzandson. 

He then bid her adieu and left her alone. 
And very dull was poor Rose all those weary 
hours by herself. But they passed at last. 

When evening came she put on one of the 
pretty costumes Mrs. Stanley had persuaded 
her to buy, and waited in the drawing-room 
for the return of the travellers. 

Rose was a little carious to see her uncle and 
cousin, as she had heard of them from Mr, 
Stanley, and the description he had given 
of them had very much amused her. 

Launcelot Staplehurst, the Baronet's 
eldest son, had married some twenty-two 
years before; and his wife, after living long 
enough to give him a baby boy, died, and 
Launcelot had returned to live with his 
father, and remained at St. Albans until his 
son, Eustace, had left school. 

Then he had taken him abroad to see a 
little of the world, and they were then going 
to settle down to hard work, for the Baronet, 
feeling his increasing age, had determined to 
make Launcelot and Eustace partners with 
him at the bank, and as soon as they both 


| thoroughly knew their duty, to live a life of 


ease at home. 

As Rose was thinking of them she heard 
them arrive, and a minute later Eustace 
Staplehurst entered the room. She looked 
up with a somewhat saucy glance, and their 
eyes met, 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, beginning to 
retire when he had yot half across the room, 


land saw her for the first time. ‘I really 


forgot you were here, or I should not have 
come in with my dirty boots on.” 

** Now that you have come so far suppose 
you shake hands with me before you run 
away ?’’ said Rose, laughing ; “for I suppose 
you are cousin Eustace—are you not?’’ she 
said, coming forward to greet him. 

‘Yes, I am Eustace, certainly,” he replied, 
smiling, “‘and you must be my cousin Rose,” 
and he took her hand in his and looked at 
the sweet, girlish face before him, and thought 
how beautifal she was. ‘ Well, Rose,” he 
said, after a few seconds’ silence, ‘‘ I hops you 
will be happy here; bnt I fear there is not 
much to make you so.” 

* No, not much,” returned the girl, sadly ; 
“buat it was kind of Sir Marmaduke to invite 
me to stay with him, although I feel he did 
it out of a sense of duty, and not from love 
for my dear father.” 

“Oh, you must not say that!” replied 
Eustace, not knowing quite how to answer 
her, as he felé sure her words were true. 
“You see, your father and grandfather 
quarrelled, and they never made it up again ; 
80 they could not be expected to be very fond 
of each other.” 

“It was not my father's wish to keep up 


eyes. 
“Perhaps not,” returned Eustace, smiling 


at her. “ But Sir Marmaduke Staplehurst 
never forgets or forgives if he is once 
offended.” 


“I am sorry for him,’’ said Rose, scorn- 
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fully ; ‘‘for he must wish he had forgiven 
poor papa, now that he has passed away, as 
he never really annoyed him by wrong-doing ; 
his only offence was in marrying the woman 
he loved.”’ 

‘“« My uncle's wife was your mother, Rose,” 
said Eustace, gravely, ‘‘so I will make no 
more comment on the subject, save one. I do 
not believe in love; and I have never yet 
seen the woman for whom I would give up 
anything in the world!” 

‘I oan quite believe it,” returned Rose, 
satirically ; ‘‘although you are too youug to 
have had time to have gained much knowledge 
of love or women. And now don’t you think 
you had better go and change your things, as 
it would be such a pity if the dinner was _ 
from being kept waiting, because you have 
been wasting your valuable time talking non- 
sense to me!”’ ; 

“T will take your advice and go and dress,” 
he answered, half amused, half crossly; and 
before Rose could reply to him he had left her 
once more alone. 





OHAPTER IV. 


** YOU WILL LIVE TO REGRET HAVING SPURNED 
MY AFFECTION | ”’ 


Days passed into months, and Rose and her 
cousin were constant companions. Although 
Rose gave Eustace Staplehurst no encourage- 
ment whatever, and always did her utmost to 
avoid his society, she daily saw that he was 
growing too fond of her; and she felt with 
sorrow that when the knowledge of her mar- 
riage came to light, it would bring trouble into 
hia life, and most likely turn all the good in 
him to evil, for he was a hot-tempered, passion- 
ate young fellow, who could not bear any dis- 
appointment with a patient spirit. And al- 
though Rose liked him better that she had at 
first thought possible, she cared for him only 
as @ cousin, and she never for one second 
ceased to love her husband with her whole 
heart and soul, and gained her happiness solely 
by thinking of him at all hours, and longed 
for the time when they would once more be 
together. 

Each day she wrote to him and posted the 
letter herself at the pillar-box ciose by Sir 
Marmaduke’s house, and in return Alec Cunliffe 
used to write her fond and loving epistles, and 
get his kind friend, Mrs, Stanley, to direct the 
envelopes. 

Thus time wore on till a year had gone by, 
and Eustace Staplehurst would be silent no 
longer. 

** Rose,” he said one evening, as they were 
alone together sitting in the drawing-room 
after dinner, when Sir Marmaduke and 
Launcelot Staplehurst had gone out for some 
hours to attend a parochial meeting, “ Rose, 
I intend to make you listen to me to-night. I 
love you, cousin mine, and I am determined I 
will win you for my wife, although you seem 
to have thrown every obstacle in the way to 
prevent me! Now you shall listen to me,’’ he 
said, passionately, taking her hand in his, and 
holding her firmly so as to prevent her leaving 
the room. ‘ Rose, I have waited long enough, 
and I cannot, will not, put up with the way 
you are treating me. Surely, surely you must 
have a little affection to give me in return 
for all the love and devotion I bestow on 
you?” 

** Oh, do not talk so foolishly !"’ said Rose, 
in a trembling voice. ‘Indeed I care for you 
as a friend and cousin, bat love, I have none 
to give you; so let us drop the subject at 
once!” 

‘Is that the way you think you can silence 
me, Rose?” he asked, warmly. ‘‘No, I am 
not to be turned away so easily. I tell you 


that I love you, and my life's devotion shall 
be yours if you will only receive it ; but I will 
be treated with this coolness no longer, and 
we must understand each other better in the 
fature! ” 

* Yes, J want you to understand me, 
Eustace,” replied Rose gravely. ‘‘ You have 





been very good to me ever since I came here, 
and you have influenced your father and 
grandfather to be kind to me, too, and I thank 
= for it traly, but I cannot marry you, and 

would not do so if I could, for I have no 
real love to give you, nor could I be happy if 
you were my husband, as we are in no way 
suited to each other.” 

‘Then is this your final decision?” asked 
Eustace Staplehurst, coldly. 

“It is; but let us be friends still,’ said Rose 
earnestly. ‘Do you remember telling me the 
first day I saw you that you did not believe 
inlove? Try and hold the same opinion now 
until you meet some good girl who is worthy 
of you, and can give heart for heart. J do 
not believe it possible to care for anyone who 
does not return your affection, and by-and-by 
you will thank me for leaving you free; and I 
shall hope to see you a happy husband ina 
few short years, with a devoted wife, who will 
worship you, and who will try and please you 
in all ways; and as I should doneither one or 
the other, you are better without me ; so don’t 
be angry, ant a good old boy !’’ and pressing 
the hand he still held, she tried to smile up 
at him, altho she felé nervous, feeling sure 
there was trouble in store for her. 

“Rose!” replied Eustace Staplehurst, 
bitterly, ‘‘ if you mean what you say, you have 
ruined my life,and you will live to regret 
having spurned my affection. No, J will not 
be your friend ; and unless youcan tell me at 
once that you did not mean the words you 
have spoken, I will sooner or later have my 
revenge for the way you have treated me, and 
you will feel before long it is better to have a 
Staplehurst for a lover than an enemy!” 

**T fail to agree with you,’’ answered Rose, 
hotly. “If that is your character, I am better 
without you than with you. And now I think 
you can have nothing more to say to me,” 
and taking her hand away from his firm P, 
she escaped from the room and shat the door, 
and running up the stairs she was quickly 
within her own apartment ; and sitting down 
beside her bedroom fire, she began to think 
what she had better do next. She resolved 
to write to her husband that very night, and 
ask him to come and claim her as quickly as 
possible ; and when her letter was completed, 
she threw her fur cloak around her and crept 
softly out of the hall door, and she sped down 
the drive at fall speed; when turning round 
from the lodge gate into the high road, she 
came suddenly face to face with her grand- 
father and uncle. 

‘*Rose!” said the former, sternly, “ what 
are you doing out alone this time in the even- 
ing?” 

“T was going to post a letter,’’ she replied, 
‘‘and as it is important, I hope you will let 
me take it to the pillar-box.”’ 

‘* Certainly not;” replied Sir Marmaduke, 
coldly, ‘‘and I am greatly surprised at you 
for wishing to be out after dark, and I must 
desire you to return home at once.” 

‘If your letter is important I will post it 
for you, Rose,’’ said Launcelot Staplehurst, 
not unkindly. 

‘Thank you very much, uncle,” returned 
the girl quietly, “‘ but I will not trouble you 
to-night, for to-morrow will do very well for 
for me,’’ and slipping the missive into her 

ocket she walked back beside her grandfather 
in silence, although he did hesitate to make 
the best of his time in telling her how wrong 


he considered her conduct; and as soon as she | 


could get away from him she retired to her 
own room, and with Fanny’s help she was 
soon in bed. 

Fanny had been a great comfort to Rose 
daring the twelve months she had been at St. 
Albans ; and seeing she was in trouble she 
asked her if she could help her in any way, 
and, if so, not to be afraid to confide in her. 

And little by little Roze told her ail about 
the difficulties she was in; and Fanny, pro- 
mising implicit silence, took charge of her 
letter and posted it before the early post the 
next morning. 

Rose felt happier when she knew it was 








es 
gone, feeling sure that her husband would 
come for her as soon as possible. Rose 
right ; for the day after Alec had received hep 
epistle he had made arrangements with their 
kind old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, t, 
receive them, and having begged for a holiday 
he hastened down to Bilverlands to claim big 
wife. 

On arriving at St, Albans he was show, 
into the drawing-room by the butler, and foung 
Rose sitting by herself, with tear-staineg 


eyes. 

“Oh, Alec!" she exclaimed, springing 
her feet. “I am so thankfal you have com¢ 
You cannot imagine how unkind they hays 
all been to me since I wrote to you,” and she 
clung to him for comfort and support. 





‘* My poor, little darling!” he answered, 
tenderly, ‘I am so grieved for you; but 


never mind, my precious girlie, it is all over 
now. We will never part again, dear love, and 
we will be ever so happy in the fature,” and 
placing his arm protectingly around her, he 
kissed her again and again. 

The door opened, and Sir Marmaduke stood 
before them, with rage and indignation 
depicted on his handsome face. 

“* What the deuce do you mean by that, 
sir?” he demanded, angrily. ‘I will allow 
noone to be on such terms with my grand. 
daughter without my ssion. I insist 
upon your not holding her!” he continued, 
getting more and more ony « a seeing Alec 
had no intention of obeying him. 

‘IT am sorry to annoy you, Sir Marma. 
duke,” replied Alec Cunliffe, coolly, ‘but I 
hope you will forgive me when I tell you I 
can live without my wife no longer, and I 
have come to claim her!” 

‘* Your what?” gasped the old man. 

“My wife, sir, and I hope you will allow 
me to take her away with me this morning.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you were 
married before you came down here, Rosie?” 
asked Sir Marmaduke, sternly. 

“Yes, I was/” she answered firmly; “ and 
grandfather, I hope you will forgive me for 
not telling you before; but I was afraid to 
do so in case I should vex you!” and, going 
to his side, she tried to take his hand, but he 
shook her off roughly. 

** Rose,’’ he said, bitterly, ‘‘I am utterly 
disappointed in you. I did think when I gave 
you a home that you might be a comfort to 
me; and I find, instead, that you have 
deceived me in every way you could. You 
have done your best to rnin your cousin 
Eustace’s life, and when you get tired of his 
attentions to ycu, you coolly tell me you are & 
married woman, and wish to go away with 
your husband; but,’’ he continued, turning 
to Alec, ‘‘ will you be good enough to prove 
your marriage. So far you have given me no 
satisfaction on that point, and for all I know 
it may not be a true story!” 

‘*Pardon me, Sir Marmaduke,” replied 
Alec, proudly. ‘“‘I should not come here to 
take away your granddaughter under false 
pretences. If you doubt my word I shall be 
forced to show you my marriage certificate, 
but I should rather not do so!” 

‘And I prefer to see it,’ answered the 
Baronet, coldly. . 

“Very well,” said Aleo, taking it from his 
pocket, ‘‘ Here it is!” and he handed it to 
him in silence. 

Sir Marmaduke looked at it critically for 
some time, then uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“What! Stanley down as one of the 
witnesses! He shall answer to me for this! 


| Well, Rose is your wife, Alec Cunliffe, and the 


sooner you take her out of my house the 
better, for I have seen enough of both of you. 
Good-bye,” and he turned to leave the room. 
‘** Good-bye, grandfather,’ said Rose, going 
to his side; ‘‘les me thank you for the care 
you have taken of me during the past year.” 
“I don’t require your thanks!” he an- 
swered, coldly. “I can only regret I was 
ever weak enongh to offer you a home,” and 
pushing past her he left the apartment ; and 
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giving orders to the butler that he did not 
wish to be disturbed till dinner-time he went 
jnto bia stady and locked the door. : 

«Tam thankfal that scene’is over, darling !” 
gaid Alec, gently. ‘‘My poor wee wife, how 
pale you look! Donot fret, dear one, we have 
a happy fature before us. Now run and get 
your things together, and let us be off as soon 
as possible.” f 

“J have all my things packed, dearest, 
for I knew you would come/"” said Rose, 
smiling. , 

«Of course I would, my darling! I only 
regret one thing, and that is that we shall be 


r. 
“Fra not mind poverty at your side, Aleo,” 
answered Rose, with a happy face, ‘‘ and now 
i will go and dress myself. But how are we 
to get my luggage to the station?” 

“I have a cab waiting for us outside, sweet- 
heart, for I knew we could not carry all your 
belongings. Now, be quick, for I see we 
have only just time to catch the first train to 
London ; and if we miss that we shall have 
to wait three hours.” 

“T will be as fast as I can,” she replied ; 
and she went up the staira with fleet foot- 
stcps. 

Fanny met her on the landing with a beam- 
ing smile, 

“I hope I have done right, Miss Rose—I 
heg your pardon—Mrs. Canliffe, bat 1 can’t 
forget the old name. But I was going to say 
Thomas told me that Mr. Canliffe had 
arrived, and finding he had come in a cab, I 
have carried all your luggage down, and had 
it put into it on the sly, for I knew he would 
not go away without yoa; and I thonght if 
all came to all, and Sir Marmaduke said you 
should not leave the house, you could pop 
out of the back door, and get off that way if 
everything was ready for you.” 

“How can I thank you, Fanny, for all 
your kindness to me?” said Rose, gently. “I 
only wish I could take you with me,” 

“Tf you will only have me to live with you 
I will leave here at once,” said Fanny, 
eagerly, 

*‘T should like you to come very much,” 
replied Rose, with feeling, ‘‘for you have 
been very good to me. But we cannot afford 
to keep a servant yet, Fanny, and we intend 
to live in lodgings for the present; but if ever 
we can have you I will let you know, that is, if 
you always write and tell me where you are 
staying, and any letters directed to Mrs. 
Stanley’s for me will be given to me safely. 
And now I must really go—good-bye,’’ and 
shaking the girl kindly by the hand she has- 
tened down to her husband, and very soon 
they were travelling towards London, :hand 
clasped in hand, and a happy smile upon both 
their faces. 

When they arrived they received a kind 
and affectionate welcome from Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley, and a warm invitation to remain 
with them as long as they liked to do so. 





CHAPTER V. 
EU3TACE STAPLEHURST’S REVENGE, 


As soon as Eustace Staplehurst heard of 
his cousin Rose’s marriage and departure 
from §t. Albans his indignation knew no 
bounds, and he silently determined to bring 
misery to the woman he loved. But how was 
he todo it? That was the question he asked 
himeelf again and again, and at length he 
decided that, to make Rose enffer, he must 
bring ruin upon her husband. 

_Having come to that conclusion he set 
himself to work to carry out his plan. He 
bad not long to wait for an opportunity, as, 
the following morning, when Enstace and 
his father arrived at the bank a customer 
named Mr. Hamilton called and asked for his 
plate-box, which he had left in their keeping, 
and Eustace said he wonld fetch it for him. 

After obtaining the keys of the “strong- 
toom"’ from Launcelot Staplehurst, he called 








Alec Cunliffe to help him, and proceeded to 
the underground room. 

The plate-box with Mr. Hamilton’s name 
on it was soon found, and Eustace told Aleo 
to carry it away. 

As soon as Aleo’s back was turned Eustace 
took up a bag of gold which contained one 
hundred pounds, and placed it in his pocket as 
yg as possible; then he began to follow 

€c. 


‘Wait a minute, Cunliffe,” he said, “I 
have dropped the ‘ grille’ key. Just put that 
chest down and see if you can find it for me.” 

Alec obeyed him, quite unconscious of the 
trap that was laid for him, and returned into 
the strong-rcom to search for the key, while 
Eustace remained outside, pretending to look 
for it there, leaving Alec alone in the strong. 
rcom for some seconds. 

‘*T have found it,” eaid Alec, at length. 
‘* You had dropped it among the plate-boxes,”’ 
and handing it to Eustace, he looked brightly 
up at him. . 

**So you have run off with my cousin,’ 
said Eustace, with pretended friendliness. 
* Well, I hope you will both be happy!” 

Alec Cunliffe regarded him in wonder, for 
Rose had told him of Eustace’s revengeful 
words, and he had dreaded him as an enemy 
in consequence; but his kindly manner quite 
diasrmed him, and, being a generous-hearted, 
forgiving fellow himself, he gave Eustace 
credit for being the same, and thought he 
must have regretted what he had said. 

‘‘Thank you very much!’ returned Aleo, 
impulsively. ‘It is truly kind of you to give 
us your good wishes; and I hope, if you do 
not mind small rooms, that you will come 
es eee Rose and me sometimes when work is 

one.” 

‘* We will see about that later on,” replied 
Eustace. ‘ And now run up with that plate- 
box, and get the necessary receipt from Mr. 
Humilton.” 

When Alec had disappeared Eustace finished 
locking the doors of the strong-room, with a 
look of hatred gleaming from his handsome 
eyes. 

Then he proceeded to the lavatory, where 
the clerks all hung up their overcoats, and 
looking round the apartment he soon recog- 
nised Alec's on a corner peg. 

“That is his, I know,’’ he muttered be- 
tween his set teeth, and, as if to convince 
him folly, there was one of Alec's handker- 
chiefs in the breast-pocket with his name on 
it. ‘* Yes, there’s no mistake!” he said, in a 
cruel voice; and taking the bag of gold he 
had extracted from the strong- room he placed 
it in the largest pocket, with Alec’s handker- 
chief on the top of it to hide it should the 
coat be moved. Then he hung the coat with 
the full pocket against the corner of the room, 
so it could not be seen; and having com- 
pleted his task he smiled bitterly. 

** That will work your ruin, Alec Cunliffe!’ 
he murmured. ‘‘And Rose, how she will 
ron Se and I am glad, for I have suffered 
too ” 

Then hearing his father's voice close to the 
lavatory, he began to wash his hands with the 
nonchalant air he had of late assumed. 

All went well as usual until the end of the 
day, when the money was counted over, 
when the loss of the hundred pounds was 
discovered, and everyone in the bank became 
anxious and excited. 

** Who can have done it?" was being asked 
on all sides; but although the question was 
put again and again no ratisfactory conclusion 
was ever come to. 

‘““Mr, Stanley,’ said Launcelot Staple- 
hurst, gravely, ‘‘ I fear one of our own clerks 
must be implicated in this robbery, and no 
one must be allowed to leave the bank until 
they have been thoroughly catechised, and 
even searched. The innocent ones will gladly 
help us all they can, and will not resent the 
necessary inspection.” 

** Of course not,” replied Mr. Stanley, ex- 
citedJy. ‘ We must not leave a stone un- 
turned to fied out who the scoundrel is. The 





first things that had better be ransacked are 
the desks; after that the pockets of the clerks 
must be turned ont. Iam sorry—very sorry — 
such a thing svould have happened, for I had 
perfect confidence in all our fellows, and I 
should be grieved to find out any of them 
capable of such gross misconduct. By-the- 
bye, who bas been down in the strong.room 
to-day? Iknow Mr. Eustace has been there 
several times, but has anyone accompanied 
him?” 

‘* Yes, Alec Cunliffe has been there. Do you 
think he can have done it?’’ asked Launcelot 
Staplehurst, eagerly. 

‘*Certainly not,” replied Mr. Stanley, 
firmly. ‘I would stake my existence on his 
honesty.” 

“ On whose honesty ?"' asked Eustace Staple- 
hurst, entering the door, and hearing the 
manager's last worcs. 

“Qn Alexander Cunliffe’s,”’ returned Mr. 
Stanley, decidedly. ‘I would never believe 
him guilty of any underhand action.” 

“‘T hope you are right,” replied Eustace, a 
little bitterly; ‘“‘but I have not much faith 
in the fellow myself. He has certainly be- 
haved disgracefully to Sir Marmaduke.” 

‘*We must discuss that subject another 
time, Eustace,’’ said his father; ‘the one 
case dces not bear upon the other, and now 
to business. Stanley, I must ask you, as the 
manager, to begin the search, and my son and 
I will look over you;” and the three left the 
private office together. 

The raid upon the desks was begun, and, as 
one by one was turned out, the clerks all gave 
a sigh of relief, for although they knew them- 
selves to be innocent, they feared lest suspicion 
should fall upon them. 

“There is nothing to be found here,” said 
Mr. Stanley, exultantly. ‘‘ What do you wish 
to do next, Mr. Staplehurst ?”’ 

‘I think we had better go to the lavatory,” 
he replied, thoughifully. ‘‘The money may 
be secreted there.” 

“I think each clerk should be there as his 
pockets are searched,” said Eustace, with a 
Malicious smile; ‘it is only fair to them- 
selves,” 

“Very well,” replied the manager, ‘‘ we 
will have afew at a timo, so a0 not to have the 
lavatory too much crowded, as it ia rather 
small,” 

One by one the pockets were turned out, 
until they came to the end of the room where 
Alec’s coat was hanging. Involuntarily Mr. 
Stanley looked round with a smile at Alec 
before he touched it, as much as to say it was 
& matter of form looking into his, and Alec 
gave him a bright glance in return, and fell 
to wonder who would be found guilty, when 
suddenly Mr. Stanley’s words aroused him 
from his reverie. : 

“ This is some trick,”’ said he, in an excited 
tone of voite. ‘Alec Cunliffe, the money is 
found in your pocket, but I will never believe 
you put it there! ”’ 

“In my pocket!” said Alec, turning pale 
to the lips. ‘‘ Heaven knows I am innocent.” 

“ You will have to prove it,” said Launcelot 
Staplehurst, coldly. ‘At present, the evidence 
is dead against you.” 

Eustace Staplehurat had his revenge, and 
not one shadow of regret entered his mind as 
he saw how well his plot had worked. He 
regarded Alec with a heartless, cynical smile, 
and noted with delight how terribly cut up he 
looked. 

“I conclude you did it when you were look- 
ing for the ‘grille’ key this morning,” said 
Eustace, coolly. ‘I remember you were alonc 
in the strong-room for some seconds, and had 
ample time to commit the robbery.” 

Alec faced his enemy unflincbingly. 

“Mr. Staplehurst,” he said, firmly, “J 
never took that money, and I think you know 
I am speaking the trath.” 

For one second Eustace’s eyes drooped 
beneath his steadfast gaze, the next he looked 
up defiantly. 

‘‘I should be very sorry to answer for your 
veracity,” he replied, icily. ‘“‘As my father 
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raid just now, if you are innocent you must 
prove it.” 

The clerks in the lavatory were all standing 
with horrified expressions on their faces. 
They all liked Also, and not one of them 
believed him guilty, although it puzzled them 
greatly how the gold ever came into his 
possession ; and feeling sure of his honesty, 
they pressed around him to clasp his hand in 
silent sympathy, while Mr. Stanley wiped the 
tears from his eyes, which would gather there, 
however much he tried to drive them back. 

**You can consider yourselves dismissed,” 
said Launcelot Stap!éhurst, in an authorita- 
tive tone to his clerks; ‘‘ except you, Canliffe. 
You must remain a prisoner,” and in another 
minute all Aleo’s friends had left him, save 
one, and that was kind old Mr. Stanley. 

* Let me intreat you not to take proceedings 
against this poor fellow,” hs caid, earnestly. 
“Such a charge against him would ruin his 
prospects, whether it was proved or no.” 

“And what do you wish us todo?” asked 
Launcelot Staplehurst, sarcastically. 

‘*T want you to settle the matter privately,” 
returned Mr. Stanley, with feeling. “Hven 
if Alec was guilty, you would never regret 
dealing kindly in the matter; and, as I am 
certain he is innocent, I stili the more beg you 
not to make the affair a public one.”’ 

‘* You were quite as anxious as we were just 
now to find the thief, Stanley; and, because 
if happens to be proved thas Cunliffe is the 
offender, it is absurd that you should try and 
get him off the punishment he deserves!” 
said Laurcelot Staplehurst. 

“TI doubt that he is the offender,” replied 
Mr. Stanley. 

_ “Who, then, do you imagine put the money 
in his pocket?” asked Eustace, impatiently. 

“I should be sorry to say,” returned the 
manager, gravely. ‘ All I avk is that you will 
spare Aleo, if not for his own, for Roze's sake, 
as it would break her sweet young heart if her 
husband was condemned!” 

‘That would make very little difference to 
us,” replied Eustace. ‘‘She certainly has 
never consulted our feelings in any way.” 

‘* Say what you like about me,” said Alec, 


with flashing eyes, “ bat I wili allow no one ! 
to speak a word against my wife, as she | 


$ ” 
1i-——- 


“Silence!'? said Launcelot Staplehurst, 
harshly. “I wiil have no farther nonsense 
talked. Stanley, go and fetch » police-con- 
stable at once, and do your duty!” 

“Excuse me, sir, but, ai any cost, I refuse 
to go!”’ 

“Oh! do you,” said Eustace. ‘“ Then J will 
fetch one instead,” and in another second he 
had left the room. 

“ You will regret disobeying me, Stanley!" 
said Launcelot Staplehurss, haughtily. 

‘“‘T am sorry to annoy yon,” returned the 
manager, with much earnestness, “ but I can- 
not help that poor boy on his road to ruin; 
and, for the last time, I entreat you to have a 
little consideration for him, and do not send 
him to prison until you have tried to find some 
farther proof against him." 

“We require no farther proof!” said 
Launcelot; ‘‘and Cunliffe must be taken into 
custody at once!” 

Alec felt as if the ground was going away 
from under his feet, and he became giddy and 
faint, and leaned against the wall for support. 

“Take courage, Alec,” said Mr. Stanley, 
kindly. ‘No one shall harm yon if I can help 
if; and, as soon as you are taken to tre police. 
station I will go and bail you out, and keep 
you safely until the time for your trial.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Ir was not long before Eustace returned 
with & police-constable; and, after hearing the 
charge against Alec, persuaded him to accom. 
pany him to the station without resistance, 
and Alec obeyed him with a bowed head and 








heavy heart, as he thought of what Rose 
would suffer when she heard all the terrible 
story against him. 

The police-constable Cid nothing that he was 
not obliged to do to increase Alec's discom- 
fitare; for he was co taken with his open 
manner and honest face that he felt almost 
sure that, alihough the evidenca was dead 
against him, that he would prove himself 
innocent before the end of the trial, And, 
having a son of his own growing into 
manhood, of whom he was very fond, he felt 
sorry to have to give a helping hand ia the 
arrest of the young fellow, feeling certain it 
would bring a great shadow into hia life, even 
if it did not end seriously for him, But, what- 
ever his personal ideas were, he was obliged 
to do his duty, as he could not deny that 
everything pointed to Alec's guilt; so he was 
obliged to take him in charge, and at length 
they arrived at the police.station; and, shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Stanley, true to his promise, 
came to stand bail for his friend. 

Tt was getting late in the day, and there was 
much to arraage and many things to eettle 
before Mr. Stanley could gain Alec his release, 
and for one night he was obliged to be detained, 
but the following day the good old bank 
manager had bailed him out for 2 month, and 
atthe end of that time Alec was to be brought 
to trial. 

Mr. Stanley succeeded in getting away from 
the bank in order to welcome Ales when ke 
could gain his liberty; and, as soon as they 
had jamped intoa hansom cab they clasped 
hands warmly. 

‘How can T thank you?” murmured Alec. 
“Yon are, indeed, a friend in need! and I 
don’t know what wouid have become of me 
yesterday if it had not been for your kind- 
ness!” 

‘Don’t mention ii, my bey !’’ returned the 
old man, in a broken voice. “I love you as I 
should a son, ifIhadone! As itis, youmust 
filla son's place in my heart, and little Rose 
shall be my daughter !’’ 

*‘ My precious wife 1" said Alec, with tears 
in his eyes. ‘It is for her I grieve more than 
for myself. How did she bear the news, poor 
darling?” 

“ Like the noble girl she is!’ returned Mr. 
Stanley, softly, “I shall never forget the look 
of agony in her eyes when I told her the story, 
and she would not rest until I had taken her 
down to Siiverlands to plead with Sir Marma: 
duke—and she did plead too! Her words were 
enough to melf hearts of stone, but they had 
no effect upon her relations. 

“They seem determined to do their worst 
to you; and I can’t help thinking that Eustace 
Staplehurst has somehow laid this plot for 
your destruction, for the expression of triumph 
on his face at Rose's grief was horrible to be- 
hold; arid when he saw me gazing at him he 
changed immediately, and said to me it was a 
pity that nothing could be done for you, but 
that as there was no doubt about your guilé, 
they were obliged to take proceedings against 
you, if only as an example to the other clerks. 
{ did not hesitate to tell him what I thought 
of his hypocrisy, and as Sir Marmaduke and 
Mr. Staplehurst heard me, there was a jolly 
row all round!” 

“T expect there was,” replied Alec, with a 
weary smile. ‘It is truly good of you to take 
my part, but I hope you won’t get yourself 
into trouble by trying to help me.” 

“Oh! it does not signify to me one way or 
the other, for I am determined to be done with 
the whole concern and leave the bank. I told 
Sir Marmaduke to find another manager last 
night,” said Mr. Stanley, indifferently. 

‘*I am indeed sorry if I have caused you 
to make such a decision!” said Alec, gravely. 

“It is nothing to do with you, my boy, so 
don’t worry yourself on that account. The 
fact is, Iam tired of the whole lot of Staple- 
hursts and utterly disgusted with them. I 
have thought for a long while it was time for 
me to retire, as I am getting too old to care 





for hard work; and when this fusa began I 
saw a& way of escape, for I have suggested | 


leaving in a quict sort of way often before, and 
they have persuaded me to stay, and not liking 
to refuse them I remained. But now I’ll be 
off with a high hand!” 

“*T hope you mind it as little as you pretend 
to do,” said Alec, cerionsly. ‘But I can’t 
help feeling if it bad not been for me you 
never would have leit. And now do tell me if 
there was much said about your being one of 
the witnesses to our wedding?” 

“‘T should think there was!” returned Mr. 
Stanley, going off into shakes of laughter. “I 
can assure you we had over every subject that 
we could think of against each other, and I 
can safely say I never heard such a fearful 
“storm” anywhere as there was last night at 
St. Albans. Poor little Rose’s looks quite 
scared me, and I was glad to get her away.” 

** Poor little Rose, indeed |’ repeated Alec, 
sadly. “I fear i¢ was a terrible ordeal for 
or ae I think it was very noble of her to 

0 

‘‘ A wife will never consider her own feelings 
if she loves her husband," said Mr. Stanley, 
earnestly; ‘‘ and Rose cares for you, Alec, with 
all her heart. Now here we are home again, 
go jump out and ring the bell!” 

In another second the hail door was opened, 
and as soon as they had entered the passage, 
Alec found himself clasped in Rose’s arms, 

“Rose, my precions darling, 1 have come 
back, thanks to Mr. Stanley’s great kindness ; 
but ch! my wife, Heaven only knows how 
long I shall be allowed to remain with you, 
for my trial will come on it a month, and 
who can say how that will terminate?” and 
Alec held her to his breast in s long and tender 
embrace, as if he dreaded even then to be 
forcibly taken away from her. 

‘*‘ Aleo, my heart’s darling, do not fear,” 
replied Rose, softly, ‘‘for I hope and believe 
our dear old friend will save you yet. Has he 
told you his plan?” and she drew him into 
the comfortable drawing-room as she spoke, 
and making him sit in an easy chair, she knelt 
by his side and held his haads. 

‘‘ How can he save me, dearest ?” said Alec, 
kissing her fondly as he spoke. 

“flere comes Mr. Stanley; he will tell 
you,” said Rose, smiling up at the benevo- 
lent face which looked down at her. 

“What am I to tell Rose?” asked the old 
man, brightly. 

“ Why, I want you to let Alec know how 
you think of saving him,’’ retarned Rose, 
eagerly. 

“Ah! yes, we must manage it somehow, 
my boy; and we must make our arrange- 
ments as soon as we can; for, if once you are 
brought to trial, you will be convicted as sure 
as possible!” 

“I fear there is no hope for me,” replied 
Alec, sadly, ‘‘as everything points to my 
guilt.’ It cannot be helped, and I must face it, 
for I can see no way of convincing anyone of 
my innocence.” 

**No, you will nevor be able to prove that, 
Alec,’ returned Mr. Stanley, quietly. ‘* There- 
fore, as I am not going to see you unjustly 
condemned, and little Rose’s heart broken, I 
am determined to get you away before the end 
of the month.” 

‘* Impossible! said Alec. ‘‘I amin honour 
bound to be present at the trial ; and you, too, 
would have a fine prics to pay for my dis- 
appearance, which would not be fair on you 
at all, And another thing, if I were to be 
missing, the whole world would say it proved 
that I had stolen the money, and was afraid 
to face the consequences. No, no,-it cannot 
be done; indeed it cannot.” 

“TI respect your feelings, Alec,” replied Mr. 
Stanley, gravely, ‘‘ but you must allow me to 
know best on this occasion, and look upon me 
as a father, and be guided by my advice. 
Firstly, knowing that you are innocent, I wish 
to save you from being unjustly punished ; and, 
to my mind, you will be doing your duty far 
more by remsining by your wife’s side, and 
helping and comforting her through life, than 
by wasting your youth within the walls of a 
convict prison, in penance for a crime that 
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you never committed. And asfor the money, it 
ig of no value to me, and I can well afford to 

ay what I shall be called upon to do; so 
don’t add to the present troubles by making 
unnecessary Gifficulties, for Rose's sake, and 
mine.” 

Alec rose and clasped his hand warmly, 

‘‘Mr, Stanley,” he said, in a broken voice, 
“I can find no words to tell you how deeply 
I feel your noble conduct towards me, I will 
pe guided by you for my wife's sake, although, 
personally, I should prefer to go through the 
trial, even if it were to end in my rnin. But 

erhaps that is mistaken pride on my part, so 
Pill set my own feelings aside, and think of 
my precious Rose, What is it you wish me 
todo. Is it to escape ont of the country?” 

“No, I do not want you to do that, my 
boy,”’ replied the old man, affectionately, 
‘“‘ because if you and Rose were far away Mrs. 
Stanley and I would never see you, and that 
would not suif us at all.” 

‘‘ Where do you hope to hide us in safety ?” 
inquired Alec, in astonishment. 

“Well, the fact is I own a good deal of 
property in the pretty little village of Feather- 
stone, and when my grandfather was alive he 
used to live in a beautifal estate there; and 
not only were there lovely grounds and park 
land that belonged to him, but also a thick, 
weird - looking old forest ; that spread for 
some miles; in fact, right to the adjoining 
village named Forest Dean; and in olden days 
my grandfather used to have large shooting 
parties there. In order to treat his friends 
well, he had a pretty little bungalow built in 
the very centre of the forest, and gave a good 
luncheon to all who were out with him. To 
keep this cottage quite private, so that no 
tramps could find it out and take possession 
of it at night, he had it entirely surrounded 
by an enormously high and snbatantial mud 
wall, except in one place, where there was 
& very massive gate, which was kept locked. 

“The mud wall was planted with angry- 
locking brambles all over it, and quantities of 
broken glass was stuck in it in all directions. 
Inside the wall a tasteful garden was arranged 
all round the bungalow; and altogether it was 
® picturesque-looking place. 

‘* All went on very happily for some years, 
when,.one day, my poor father, when he was 
still quite a boy, and did not really under- 
stand the management of a gun, accidentally 
shot my grandfather, and he fell down dead 
at this feet. From that time till this the 
forest has been deserted, and is has become a 
perfect wilderness, so it is to that little bunga- 
low that I suggest takiug you; and I fully 
believe you and Rose will live there in perfect 
safety, for I do not suppose there is a person 
living who even knows of its existence ; and if 

ou think you and Rose could be contented 
eading such a lonely life together we can con- 
sider the plan settled.” 

‘IT should be happy anywhere by Rose’s 
side,” replied Alec, placing his arm around 
her with a loving gesture; ‘“‘ but how could we 
possibly live ? If I once hide myeelf I can never 
bea free man again, for I shail not dare to 
come out of my shell; therefore how could I 
earn anything to keep us with?’ 

**Donot worry yourzelf about that,” eaid 
the old man affectionately. ‘‘ It will be a great 
pleasure to me to provide for you both, andI 
will tell you how I will do it. 

I will undertake to procure some cattle 
and some sheep from whers I am unknown, 
and then turn them into the park land be- 
longing to the estate; then if I get you a 
few chickens anda coup!e of pigs you will be 
well set up, and you must amuse yourself by 
attending to them. Iknow you won't like the 
killing part of the business, ‘but that can't be 
helped I fear. Do you think yon see a way of 
living now?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, Ido!’ said Aleo, gratefally ! 
‘‘ It is more than generous of you; but do you 
really think it a safe project ? Would not some- 
one be likely to hear and see us there?” 

** Not at all, for the place has been deserted 
for over eighty years; as, alter my grandfather 





was shot, the superstitious country folks set 
about that the forest was haunted; and except 
for a little path that was right on the out- 
skirts of the wood, I have heard no one 
would walk in it at all. This path was a 
short cut between the villages of Featherstone 
and Forest Dean, and the people were allowed 
to pass through it as long as they did not 
wander into the wood to disturb the game. 
After the terrible accident there was no 
fear of the order being disobeyed, although 
after that no one would have found them out, 
as when my grandfather was carried home by 
hisfriends his wife, who was a delicate woman, 
was soshocked when she saw his lifeless body, 
that she fell down dead beside him. My 
father, though only a boy, inherited the whole 
of this parent’s money and estate, and he took 
such a dislike to his old home, where he had 
spent such a happy childhood, that he dis- 
missed all the servants, and sold the horses 
and carriages, and shut up the place; and 
taking his tutor, whom he was very fond 
of, with him, he travelled about for many 
years. It was not until he was nearly forty 
that he married and ecitled down, but no- 
thing would ever induce him to go near the 
estate, nor would he les it. When he died 
he made me promise I would never live there, 
or allow anyone else to do so, having the 
absurdly morbid idea that as he had caused 
the death of both his parents no one should 
reside there again, feeling sure it would be a 
sort of sacrilege for anyone toenjoy living in 
the place where the dead bodies of his father 
and mother had laid. 

“ S0—although I always thought ita terrible 
waste of the property, and of money too— 
was obliged to bow to my father's last wishes. 
When my own mother passed into restI did 
not like the idea of leading an idle life—as I 
was bu a lad in those days, and fel the time 
hang heavy on my hands, so being a friend of 
Sir Marmaduke Staplehurst, I asked him to 
take me into his bank, and he did so. I 
rose at length from being a clerk like yourself 
to ® manager,and as I did not marry early in 
life I saved nearly all of my private income. 
I am glad I did so, as in my old age I 
have enough for myself, and plenty to spare ; 
so you need not shrink from accepting a little 
help from me, which I assure you it will 
cause me a great deal of pleasure to give you.” 

“T shall never be able to show you how 
grateful I am,’’ said Alec, brightly, “and I 
fear it will give you a great deal of trouble,” 

“Not at all. Yow will have the trouble, not 
me, for I fear the bungalow will be in rather 
a dilapidated condition by now, although it 
was built well in the beginning. The founda- 
tions were of bricks, and the woodwork of the 
hardest oak that my grandfather could pro- 
cure, so I daresay you will be able to patch 
it up; and I think you had better go down 
for » few days, or even a week or two before 
Rose, and get things comfortable for her, and 
I will meet you at the old place and show you 
all over it. The stables of the house will do 
for the cattle, and you need never ba seen, 
because there is an enclosed walk from the 
park to the cottage in the wood. Bat to 
prevent any detection you had better disguise 
yourself asa farm-labourer ; and then if you 
were noticed by anyone entering the park 
with me it would not call attention, and I 
will arrange for the animals to arrive by 
night, when all the inmates of Featherstone 
and Forest Dean will ba fast asleep. Money 
will do anything, and I will pay them hand. 
somely for their work if you don’t mind 
sitting up for them to let them in!” 

“TI don’t object in the least,” replied Alec, 
with a smile; ‘‘and if Rose does not dislike 
the idea of leading so isolated a life, I am sure 
we shall be truly happy in our quiet little 
home!” 

‘I should be contented anywhere by your 
side, Alec, darling,” said Rose, tenderly; 
‘‘and if you were taken away from me and 
imprisoned for years it would break my 
heart. I thick our dear kind oid friend is 
more than good to us!’ and placiog her arms 





around Mr. Stanley's neck she wept tears of 
sorrow and of joy. 





CHAPTER VII. 
HIDDEN IN THE FOREST. 


Wirar three weeks all was arranged, and 
Rose was ready to join Alec in his cosy 
retreat; everything had been dove that wag 
possible for their comfort. Mr. Stanley had 
spared himself no trouble or expense in 
providing things for their daily use. As faras 
the household furniture went, he had allowed 
Alec to choose what was usefol to him ont of 
his grandfather’s mansion which had never 
been dismantled; and, to avoid attracting 
attention, he had gone himself and carried 
the things over with Alec to the cottage in 
the forest. 

As soon as if was in a fit condition to 
receive them, and as Alec was a good car- 
penter, he found but little difficulty in making 
it tenantable, and when all was finished Mr. 
Stanley clasped Alcc’s hand with great 
tenderness. } 

‘Heaven bless you, my boy!” he said, 
gently, ‘‘and may you some day be proved to 
be the innocent man you are. Until then 
try and be contented in your quiet home.” 

‘‘T shall be more than contented with m 
darling Rose by my side,” Alec answered, 
readily. ‘The only thing that tronbles mo 
is that you will be put to so much annoyance 
over my disappearance.” 

‘Don’t worry yourself about that,’’ re. 
turned Mr. Stanley, smiling at him. ‘ You 


Ij will be missing, and I can’t tell them what 


has become of you.” 

The following day Rose left the bank 
manager’s house to enter upon her new life. 
She had a very touching parting with Mrs. 
Stanley, and then took her ssat beside Mr. 
Stanley in the brougham with tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

m How can I ever thank you? ’’ she repeated 
again and again as they went along. 
‘* You have saved Ales from being shut up 
in prison, perhaps for years. Now, although 
he will still be considered guilty, he will not 
be soparated from mo, and we shali be happy 
in each other’s love.” ; ai 

“Yos, indeed! I believe you will,” 
answered Mr. Stanley, gently, “ and now I 
am going to tell you of one thing which I have 
not mentioned before, except to Alec; and that 
is, that I have found some one to go down 
with you to your now home, who I feel sure 
will be a great comfort to you.’’ : 

‘‘Found somecne to go with me!” said 
Rose, with astonishment. ‘Sarely my kind 
old friend, that was not wise! Remember how 
people talk!” 

“Fanny Somers won't talk,” answered Mr. 
Stanley, smiling; and it is she who is going 
to live with you!” . 

‘“‘T am very gratefal to you,” replied Rose, 
“ for I like Fanny very much. My only fear 
is that she will grow douli in so lonely a 
place.” ; 

“T do not think she will if you are kind to 
her,” returned Mr. Stanley, brightly. 

The train at length steamed into the sta- 
tion, and Mr. Stanley hurried them into a 
carriage. He accompanied them aa far ag 
Willesden Junction, where he placed them in 
another train; and having written them out 
fall instructions, he left them to finish their 
journey alone, so as torcturn to hisown home 
before the hour the bank opened in order to 
be at his post as usual, and not to call remark 
by his absence. 

He was only to be manager of the bank for 
two days longtr, as Sir Marmaduke had 
found another to succeed him. He waa glad 
to think he should be able to resign his duties 
before Aleo’s disappearance should be really 
discovered, ikgal 

Then he had made up his mind to take 
Mra. Stanley to Paris, and, by a thorough 
change, he hoped to regain health and strength 


| both for his wife and himself, ss the worry of 


‘ 
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the past three weeks had greatly upset them 
both. They determined to travel about for 
some months, and then look for a comfortable 
residenc3 in the country, where they could 
settle down and end their lives in peace. 

As soon as Rose and Fanny arrived at the 
station of Forest Dean they took up their 
a travelling bags and walked towards the 

ark. 

The fresh morning air seemed to give them 
strength, for they struggled along with their 
burdens bravely, and only laughed happily 
— they were forced to put them down to 
rest. 

The contents of the bags were not the only 
things Mrs. Stanley had provided for them, 
as she had sent a large box of underlinen and 
flannels down by Alec when he had gone to 
the new home. When Mr. Stanley had paid 
him a visit, he, too, had taken as much as 
he could carry in the way of changes of 
garments for Aleo, and many things for the 
girls also, so that they were really provided 
for at least a couple of years. The kind old 
people promised before the end of that time 
to bring them some fresh clothing. 

The luggage that Rose and Fanny were 
carrying was principally boots and shoes, 
numberless reels of cotton, and all the re. 
quirements of a ladies’ work-box, and various 
other little comforts that they had thought 
might be usefal to them at the last minute. 

So, baggage in hand, they walked on and 
on down the picturesque conntry lanes, and 
all the way they only parsed a few children, 
who did not leave off playing to take any 
notice of them. 

When they arrived at the north entrance of 
the Park there was no one in sight anywhere; 
80 they knocked gently, and in another second 
Alec had opened the gate and the two girls 
entered in. As soon as the key was turned 
in the lock they «ll knew they were safe from 
detection, 

“Rose, my wife,” said Alec, joyously, “I 
am so thankful you have come. Nothing pan 
part us now, my darling! and I think we 
shall be very happy in our quaint little home 
in the wood."’ 

“IT am sure we shall,” replied Rose, 
brightly ; ‘and I feel traly glad to be shut 
away from the cruel and revengeful world.” 

“So am I, dear love!" answered Aleo, 
quietly. ‘ My only fear is that you will miss 
the little comforts you have been accustomed 
to in your old life!” 

= Indeed, I shall not, dear!” returned Rose, 
smiling. ‘“ And, now that Fanny has decided 
- join us, I shall not even have any work to 

° ” 


“Yes, Fanny has been very kind; and I 
hope she will never regret coming to us,”’ said 
Alec, turning to her. 

“Tam sure I never shall!” replied Fanny, 
heartily; and the look in her eyes, as she 
clasped Alec's proffered hand, showed that she 
bad meant what she had said. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AFTER LONG YEARS, 


TWENTY years passed away, and Alec and 
Rose still lived in their secluded home. They 
had never ceased to be happy and contented in 
each other's love. 

There had been great excitement when 
Alec's disappearance was first discovered. 

Poor old Mr, Staniey was questioned and 
cross-questioned by everyone on all sides; but 
he had ever given the same answer, and that 
was that‘ He could not say what had become 
of him, or of Rose either.” 

Certainly, nowhere could they be found. 
Detectives were after the wrong people in all 
directions. 

Sir Marmaduke offered a large reward for 
anyone who conld give sufficient evidence for 
their identification, but without any good 
effect, for no one hai recognised Alec travel- 
jing down to Forest Dean in his splendid 





disguise, and Rose had passed unnoticed in 
her thick lace veil. 

As not a soul knew or remembered that the 
dilapidated old mansion ia the deserted park 
at Featherstone belonged to Mr. Stanley, it 
did not enter anyone’s head to have the place 
searched; so at length they grew tired of 


talking about the missing pair. 

After awhile fresh subjects began to interest 
them, and Alec and his wife were well-nigh 
forgotten. 

Mr. and Mre. Stanley had then travelled 
about for two years, and when they returned 
they managed to get unseen into the forest. 

They were most gladly welcomed by Rose 
and Alec, who with great pride introduced 
them to their baby-boy, who was a fine little 
fellow of one year old, and the darling of his 
parents’ heart. 

The Stanleys, too, were delighted with him, 
and offered to adopt the child, and bring him 
up as their own son, if they would spare him 
to them. Soit was decided that, as soon as 
he was five years of age, Mr. Stanley should 
take him away to France, and have him 
thoroughly edrcated. When he entered man- 
hood, Mr. Stanley promised that, if he lived, 
he would see that he entered a suitable pro. 
fession ; or, if he died, to entrust him to some 
suitable guardian. 

So, when the specified time arrived, Mr. 
Stanley again visited the place of his fore- 
fathers, and took away little Harold from his 
devoted parents, 

Their lives were more desolate than ever 
after his departure; but, knowing that it was 
for the child's good they would not complain, 
and clung even closer to each other for com- 
fort and support. 

Thus years rolled by, and Harold Cunliffe, 
known at his school as Ralph Conway, was 
nineteen. 

As his kind old benefactor was still alive, 
he asked his permission to pay a long visit to 
bis parents before he set to work to earn his 
own livelihood as a civil engineer. 

So one evening quite late he tapped at the 
door of the bungalow. 

When Alec and Rose discovered who their 
visitor was they received him joyfully; and 
faithful Fanny, who had never left them for 
a single day, bustled about, and quickly got 
one of the rooms ready for him to occupy. 

Harold had remained with his parents 
about a month, when, after shutting up the 
cattle for the night to protect them froma 
severe snowstorm that had commenced un. 
expectedly, he was returning to his home, 
when he suddenly heard the voice of a woman 
calling out as if in distress. 

Anxious to assist whoever it was, he climbed 
over the high wall, and was led by the sound 
‘of the cries until he grew quite close to them ; 
when, to his astonishment, all was silent, and 
he could hear nothing but the sighing of the 
wind in the trees. 

‘Where are you?” he called again and 
again, but there was no reply to his question, 
for it was really old ‘‘Narse Ann’s”’ voice 
that he had heard calling for help, and, as we 
already know, the cold and anxiety had 
proved too much for her. She had fallen down 
dead upon the ground, just as Harold Can- 
liffe came to her aid. 

Elsie Granger could not answer him either, 
for she was still insensible, wrapped up in the 
good old woman's warmest things. So, find- 
ing that no one replied to him, Harold took 
some vestas from his pocket, and, having 
struck one, he lighted the lantern, he had 
carried in case he should require to use it 
while he was attending to the cattle, and he 
felt glad he had it with him, when he found 
he was obliged to be-in a part of the forest 
that he really knew nothing about. 

When once he had lighted the lantern he 
began his search in earnest, and greatly dis- 
tressed was he to find “ Nurse Ann"’ lying 
dead at his feet. At first he did not realise 
that her spirit had fled, and he knelt down 
beside her and rabbed her briskly for some 


time; bat at length the trath dawned upon | 





er 


him, and he found her heart had ceased to 
beat 


** Poor soul!” murmured Harold, gently, 
‘I wish I had been in time to help yon, but 
itis too late now,’’ and he arose from hig 
knees and determined to look around and 
see if there was anyone else who required 
assistance too, and before he had gone many 
steps he found Elsie leaning against the tree 
so carefully wrapped up by the loving hands 
that were now still in death. 

Harold's heart beat fast as he looked down 
at the beautifal face, and when he noticed 
how she was covered over with loose clothing 
he guessed it had been the act of the dead 
woman; and he wondered what relation they 
were to each other, that she had sacrificed 
her life for the young girl’s sake, and stooping 
down once more, he did all in his power to 
bring back animation to the senseless form 
beside him, but with no good result. Her 
pulse was beating feebly, so he knew that 
Elsie was alive. 

At last, finding he could not restore her to 
consciousness, he lifted her in his arms, and 
made up his mind to carry her home to his 
mother to nurse. So he walked slowly back 
with his burden until he reached the high 
gate that led into their private garden, and 
having with difficulty unlocked it and fastened 
it up again, he arrived at last at the door of 
the bungalow. - 

‘Mother, dear!” he said, earnestly, “I 
know you will not refuse to do a kind action, 
I have found this poor girl in the forest, 
benumbed with the intense cold, and T have 
brouzht her home to you to save ber life!” 

Rose and Alec turned pale as they heard 
his words, for both knew that they could 
no longer conceal their place of abode; for 
when once the stranger, whoever she might 
prove to be, became sensible, she would 
be obliged to be returned to her friends, and 
they would be the first to talk abont the 
people who had saved her life, who lived in 
the mysterious cottage in the forest. 

They felt that they were no longer safe, 
but they were both too kind-hearted to frame 
their thoughts into words, and seeing how 
really ill Elsie was, they did allin their power 
to restore her to animation, and she at length 
grew warmer, and opened her eyes; bus 
the cold had been too much for her, and she 
did not become sensible enough to know where 
she was, and, except for continually moaning, 
she showed no signs of life. 

Rose and Alec placed her in their own bed, 
and waited on her with great c1re; but it was 
late on the following afternoon before they 
could make her realize that she was among 
strangers. When she did she became very 
nervous and agitated ; but Rose’s gentle ways 
soon reassured her, and she gradually grew 
more composed. Her first thought was of 
her parents, and her anxiety that they should 
be told of her safety was so great that Alec 
promised to take her home that very night. 

Elsie had quite forgotten in her weak state 
that they were away in Scotland when she 
had left Featherstone Manor, and for a time 
she was satisfied, and lay quite still, trying to 
remember what had really happened to her. 
Little by little it all returned to her mind, 
and she sat up in bed, looking at Rose with 
wide, open, frightened eyes, 

“ Where is Narse Ann?” she questioned. 
“Tam certain Ann was with me in the 
forest when we lost our way! What has 
become of her ?” 

“She is quite safe, dear child!” answered 
Rose, softly ; ‘‘we have done all we can for 
her, and you must not disturb her to-night, 
as she is fast asleep!” J 

“ Bat is she in this house?” asked Elsie, 
eagerly, ‘for I should like to see her 60 
much!” : 

‘*No dear,’ returned Rose, with feeling. 
‘*We had no room for her here, 80 we were 
obliged to make other arrangements for ber, 
and I can assure you she will not want for 
anything!” — 

“Tam glad of that,” replied Elsie, sinking 
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back on her pillow, exhausted from talking; 
‘‘and now I will rest until you can take me 
home, for I want to go to-night, although I 
have lately remembered that my parents 
were away; but very likely they have been 
telegraphed for by the servants when we did 
not return, and, if so, they are nearly sure to 
have come back to Featherstone Manor and 
they will be terribly anxious about me!” 

“Of course they will,” answered Rose, 
readily, ‘‘ and my husband and son will carry 
you home in a. chair as soon as it is dark, £0 
as not to excite curiosity about you.” 

“Oh! let me walk,” said Elsie, sitting up 
again; ‘indeed, I am able to do so ;” but 
when Elsie tried to dress herself, with Rose’s 
help, she found that she was not nearly so 
strong a8 she had imagined, and she very 
gratefully accepted the offer of the chair, and 
was soon on the way to her parents’ houee, 
borne along by the powerful arms of Alec and 
his son. 

It was quite dark soon after they had 
started, and as the snow was still lying thick 
upon the ground they met but few people. 

They arrived at Featherstone Manor almost 
without having been observed, and imme- 
diately after ringing the bell, the door was 
opened by the old family butler, who in a 
second recognised Elsie, and rushed in to tell 
Mr. and Mrs. Granger the welcome news, for 
they had a few hours before returned from 
Scotland in terrible grief about their lost 
child; and when they heard that she had 
come back to them they hastened out with 
joyful hearts to greet her. They found her 
still sitting in the chair, and being carefally 
unwrapped by Alec and Harold, for they had 
bound her carefully on to the seat and back, 
to prevent her falling off in case she felt faint 
by the way. 

“Elsie, my darling!” exclaimed her 
mother, throwing her arms around her, 
‘“‘thank Heaven you have been restored to 
us!” and she kissed her fondly, with tears 
falling from her eyes. 

** And thank you for bringing our dear girl 
home to us,”’ said Mr. Granger, looking first 
at Alec and then at Harold; and it struck 
him even then what a strange likeness there 
was between the two men, although Alec was 
dressed in a ‘smock frock, and Harold as a 
gentleman. When he, too, had welcomed Elsie 
back, he invited her charioteers to come into 
the dining-room and take some refreshment ; 
but this they declined to accept; as they were 
anxious to return to the forest as soon as 
possible, but they were obliged to remain for 
a certain time to answer the questions as to 
where they had found Elsie, and also as to 
whether they could give them any information 
about Nurse Ann; so Alec asked if they could 
be allowed to speak to Mr. Granger privately. 
Seeing that they had something particular to 
say tohim, Mr. Granger took them into his 
study, while Mrs, Granger led Eleie away 
straight to her own room, and persuaded her 
to go to bed at once, as she noticed that the 
girl was weak and ill, and ia no way equal to 
sitting up to tell them of her adventures. 


CHAPTER IX. 
RECOGNISED. 


Ir was not long before Mr. Granger had 
Jearnt the whole story from Alec and Harold 
Canliffe. While thankfulness filled his heart 
at having Elsie restored to him, he could not 
help feeling deep regret that faithfal Nurse 
Ann had so nobly died in trying to save his 
daughter’s life ; and he begged Alec to let him 
send some undertakers for the body on the 
following day, so that he could give her a 
quiet and suitable funeral. Alec was obliged 
to consent to his doing so, although he said he 
would prefer to bring her to the opening of 
the wood himself with Harold’s help. for he 
felt that ifthe men from the neighbouring 
town were to discover bis ‘‘ Retreat ” he conld 
no longer bope to escape identification, 


had been forced to take refuge there. 

‘Tf you wish to bring her to the opening of 
the wood, pray do,” said Mr. Granger, looking 
at Alec with curious eyes; for it strack him 
most forcibly that he had seen Alec before, 
although he could not recollect where it had 
been. “ But may I ask why you are so anxious 
that no one should come to your house ?’’ 

“Mr. Granger,’ said Alec, earnestly, ‘‘my 
fon has saved your daughter's life. All I ask 
in return is that you make no inquiries as to 
who I am or where I live, as I wish to remain 
in seclusion for private reasons of my own. 
And to-morrow we will carry your nurse to 
the beginning of the forest and place her be- 
side that lately fallen oak tree, where you and 
the undertaker can find her. If you will only 
allow me to do so, you will grant me a 
favour.” 

‘“‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Granger, after some mo- 
ments’ thought. ‘I will ask no questions con- 
cerning you. Whatever your secret is, it is 
no business of mine to seek to know it. I can 
only thank you again for your kindness to my 
child!” 

He held out his hand to Alec, who clasped 
it warmly, and after a few more words of 
gratitude from Mr. Granger, Alec and Harold 
took their leave. 

But a few minutes afterthey had left Feather- 
stone Manor, they met a man with a lantern, 
who was just returning after a fruitless search 
for Elsie; and noticing that Alec and his son 
had just come out of the manor gate, he 
raised his light to their faces, and in a second 
more started forward and caught Alec by the 
arm, for Eustace Staplehurst had discovered 
bis prey at last, and this time he did not mean 
to lose sight of him. 

** Cunliffe,” he said, in a trembling voice, 
“where have you sprung from? I thought 
you were abroad or perhaps dead!” 

‘*Mr. Staplehurst,’”’ said Alec, firmly, ‘‘so 
many years have passed since you tried to 
ruin me, knowing me to be an innocent man, 
that I hope you will allow me to part from 
you as a stranger, and that you will in no 
way seek to injure me further. I feel surprised 
that you have recognised me with my white 
hair and farmer’s dress! ”’ 

“Recognised you!" said Sir Eustace, ex- 
citedly. ‘Asif I could possibly forget you! 
Your features are not changed, and your face 
has haunted me day and night ever since I last 
saw you—first in my wild desire to track your 
footsteps and work my revenge upon you to 
the utmost of my power for robbing me of the 
girl I loved. Then, as years rolled by, and I 
lost my grandfather and my father, and I was 
left alone in the world, I became tired of hunt- 
ing for you. 

“Then I met with an accident out driving 
while I was staying with my great friend, 
Mr. Granger, and I was forced to remain in 
his house many months before I could 
moved to my own home. 

‘* While I was there—and it was only two 
years ago—I became a softer and, perhaps, a 
better man, thanks to the gentle influence of 
Mrs. Granger and her daughter, who waited 
on me with so much care and tenderness that 
I learnt to wish I had led a different life. 

‘Then for the first time I began to regret 
my conduct to you, and I have been miserable 
ever since. But now that I have met you, I 
will do what I can to make reparation to you for 
all that I have made you suffer; and if you 
will only forgive me, I may yet be happy and 
see you so too!” 

‘‘Am I to understand that you are willing 
to proclaim my innocence to the world?” en- 
quired Alec, in a trembling voice. 

** Yes, I will even do that,” said Sir Eastace 
Staplehurst, wearily. 

“Then, indeed, Iam thankful that I met 
you,”’ said Alec, joyfally; “ not only for my 
own sake, but for Rose’s and my son's!" 

“Oh, father,” said Harold, earnestly, ‘I 
am so—so glad! How gratefal mother will be 





that her prayers have been answered at last, 
and tbat you will be free once more!” and he 


although so many years had passed since he ! 


clazped Alec’s hands lovingly, being too over- 
come to speak farther words, 

_ “Heaven bless you, my boy!” said Alec, 
in a voice trembling with emotion. ‘ This is 
a happy day for us all, and we must hasten 
home to your mother to tell her our good 
news!"’ 

“Do you live near here, then?” asked Sir 
Eustace, in astonishment. 

“Yes; I need no longer keep our retreat a 
secret. We live in a cottage in the wood——”’ 

‘*In the wood!” echoed Sir Eustace, ‘I 
have been searching there all day for Miss 
Granger, and have never seen it!” 

‘* Possibly not, because it is behind a very 
high bank which no one can get over.’’ 

“T saw it,” said Sir Eustace, ‘‘and it 
pozzled me greatly. I was going to persuade 
Mr. Granger to send some men to-morrow 
with long ladders that we might look over it 
and see what was on the other side, in case 
his daughter could have got round there in 
any way.” 

“If you had made your search there to-day 
you might have found her,” said Alec, smiling; 
** but you are too late now, for Harold and I 
have just taken her home.” 

‘* You have!” exclaimed Sir Eustace, joy- 
fully. ‘‘Is she safe and well? ” 

‘* Bafe, yes,’’ returned Alec. ‘“ But I regret 
to say she is still ill from the effects of her 
long exposure to the cold.” 

‘“* Poor girl !”’ said Sir Eustace, with feeling. 
“ But I am thankful that you found her in 
time to save her life!" 

‘It was my son who found her,” replied 
Alec; ‘‘and as soon as she was able to be 
moved we carried her home.” 

“IT am traly glad!” returned Sir Eustace, 
warmly. ‘‘Now, Harold, as you are my 





cousin, I hope you will shake hands with me, 

and help me to persuade your father to forgive 

me before we talk on other subjects.” 

“I am sure my father will say everything 
that is kind to you,” replied Harold, with 

feeling, taking his proffered hand; ‘‘ won’t you, 

father?’ 

‘Yes, my boy. I will forgive as I hope to 
, be forgiven,’’ replied Alec, gently. ‘ Now, 

Sir Eustace, perhaps you will tell me who 
stole the money from the strong-room ?”’ 

‘‘ J did it?” replied Sir Eustace, nervously. 
“I wanted to work your ruin, and I fear I have 
wrecked your life in consequence !” 

‘*T have not been unhappy,’’ returned Alec, 
kindly, ‘‘for I have had the best wife that 
man was ever fortunate enough to gain; and 
if you like to return with us at once, I will 
show you oar little nest, and I will tell you 
how we have managed to live all these years,” 
and the three returned to the cottage 
together. 

When Rose heard all that they had to tell 
her, her thankfulness knew no bounds; and 
when Sir Eustace pleaded for forgiveness, she 
granted it at once, and peace and goodwill was 
restored between them. 





CHAPTER X, 
FOUND DROWNED. 


Sie Evstace StrapLenvurst was really anxious 
to undo the mischief he had done. He was 
even willing to publish in the newspapers the 
whole account of his treachery ; but Rose and 
Alec generously stepped forward, and pre- 
vented him from doing so, knowing that it 
would cauee him to be despised and shunned 
by all his fellow-men. 

So only a few were told the real truth; and 
for the rest a short account in the Times, pro- 
claiming Aleo’s innocence, and ended by saying 


many years had elapsed, the affair had been 
privately settled. 

Thus the matter ended, with the exception 
that Aleo’s friends clustered around him to 
welcome him once more among them, and no 





one seemed able to make enough of him or of 
his fai:hfal wife Rose. 


the real criminal had been found; but, as so | 
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As for Mr, Granger, as coon as Sir Eustace 
Staplehurst confessed to him the whole of his 
story, he sent to them to beg them all to come 
and remain at his house as long as they 
liked. 

They gladly accepted the invitation, feeling 
it would be better to begin their new life at 
once. 

So, as Fanny was asked toaccompany them, 
the little cottage in the forest was soon 
deserted, although Alec went every day to 
attend to the animals until he found a suitable 
man to take his place. 

The first friend they wrote to, to tell of their 
change of fortune, was kind old Mr, Stanley 
and his sweet old wife. 

The two travelled down to Featherstone 
Manor without delay, to show them how they 
rejoiced at the turn things had taken. 

Seeing how fond they all were of each other, 
Mr. and Mrs. Granger persuaded them to stay 
with them too, so Featherstone Manor was 
soon overflowing with bright hearts and 
happy faces. 

As for Elsie, she was like a little sunbeam 
among them all, for she quickly recovered 
from her chill under medical treatment. 

She seemed as if she could not make enough 
of her friends who had saved her life. 

great intimacy sprang up between 
her and Harold Cunliffe, which soon deep- 
ened into love; bat Harold, feeling he bad 
no fitting position to offer her, never told 
her how he longed for her to share his life. 

Sir Eustace Staplehurst, having watched 
them both vet closely, determined to set 
himeelf aside, and do his best to help the son 
of bog woman he had once loved so passion- 
ately. 

So, finding Harold alone one day, he told him 
in confidence that hs had learnt his secret, 
and he wished him to know that he had that 
morning made his will in his favour, leaving 
him his own personal money, which he had 
inherited from his mother, with the exception 
of one thousand pounds a-year, which he 
left to Harold's parents; and ended by say- 
ing that, as he felt he should not now live 
very long, he should be glad to leave him in a 
position to ask for Elsie’s hand, which he 
would be; since, at his death, as the great- 
grandson of Sir Marmaduke, he would inherit 
his title and estate, this privilege having besn 
granted to the female branch of his family in 
the past of long ago, failing male issue. 

Leaving Harold in “ the seventh heaven of 
delight,” he went into the park.land alone, if 
not a happier certainly a better man, for he 
had at last conquered himself, and set his 
own happiness aside, for he had made up his 
mind to try and win Elsie for his wife. 

When he heard she was lost, he had come 
with greatest speed down to Featherstone 
Manor to help search for her. 

During those hours of uncertainty he learnt 
how dear she had grown to him; and he de- 
termined, if ever he should find her, to do 
his uttermost to be worthy of her love. But 
when he saw how much Harold cared for her 
he left off paying her any attention; and 
Elsie, thinking she had mistaken hia friend- 
ship for love, allowed her heart to be canght 
at a rebound, and gave it without any hesita- 
tion into Harold's keeping as soon as he 
pleaded for it with all the earnestness of his 
nature. 

Everyone at Featherstone Manor was de- 
lighted at the match, for Mr. and Mrs. Granger 
had taken a great fancy to Harold ; and Alec 
and Rose gladly welcomed Elsie as their 
daughter for their boy’s sake. 

The day passed happily by, bat Sir 
Eustace Staplehurst did not return. And 
as the night wore on, and still he did not 
come, everyone thought he had been called 
away unexpectedly on business, and had not 
had time to say good-bye to them. 

But the following morning one of the gar- 
deners found him in the lake drowned, but 
whether he had fallen in by accident, or had 
a ged taken away his own life no one ever 

ew. 





Six months afterwards Sir Harold Canliffe- 
Staplehurst settled down at St. Albans with 
Elsie as his bride, and he persuaded his 
father to become manager of the bank, as the 
former manager had died suddenly about that 
time. 

So he and Rose returned to London, and 
resided at the bank house, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley went to live with them, feeling glad 
to have someone to love and take care of them 
in their old age. 

Fanny Somers, having promised to marry 
the man whom Alec had left in charge of all the 
cattle in the park, was presented with the 
bunzalow as her wedding present, and with 
all the animals on the estate. 

So she and her husband decided to live in 
the forest, and their home was no longer un- 
known to the people around them; for the 
wood was thrown open to the public, and a 
part of the high bank was knocked down, 
which showed the pretty cottage behind; and 
as Jack Compton, who was Fanny's husband, 
had resided all his life at Featherstone, and 
was liked and respected by all who knew him, 
there was seldom a day that some of his 
friends did not come to see him and his gentle 
wife; so the happy pair, who lived in perfect 
unison with each other, never had time to 
feel dull or lonely. 


[THE END.] 








FACETIZ. 


Parapoxtcin.—A man always feels put ont 
when he is taken in. 

Ivy you want to be well informed, take a 
paper. Evena paper of pins will give you 
some good points. 

“ Anways aim a little higher than the mark,” 
gays one philosopher. ‘‘ What! Kiss a girl 
on the nose? Never.” 

** Do you mean to tell me that Joe is really 
dead? That was the last thing I expected of 
him.”” “ Well, it was the last thing he did, 
wasn’t it?” 

Customer (to Mr. Isaacstein): ‘ The coat is 
about three sizes too big.” Mr. Isaacstein 
(impressively) : “ Mine frent, dat coat make 
you so proud you vill grow into it.” 

Youne Wire: “Horrors! See here, sir, 
your dog has run off with a whole sponge cake 
I left outside to cool.” Tramp: ‘ Don't 
worry, mum. That dog’s tougher'n he looks. 
He kin eat anything.” 

Queen VicTor1a has sent to the Glasgow 
exhibition two table napkins manufactured 
from yarn spun by her own hands. That is 
what they eay, but this may be only a liitle 
yarn spun from somebody’s head. 

Canker (in hotel corridor): ‘ Let’s get out 
of here, Barker.’ Barker: ‘ What’s the 
matter?’’ Carker: ‘‘ Those two big men are 
having such a violent discussion that I’m 
afraid it will end in a fight.” Barker (care- 
lessly): ‘‘ No danger of that. They’re both 
pugilists.”’ 

A Crvurt Buivnpsr.—Mr. 8. (who has re- 
cently married a young wife): ‘* Why, good- 
evening, Mrs. Brown. Where is your hus- 
band?” Mrs. Brown (who has seen her best 
days): ‘Oh, he wouldn’t come; I never can 
get him ont.” Mr. 8. (who is always blun- 
dering): ‘‘ Well, perhaps if he had a young, 
fascinating wife he would be tempted to come 
out oftener.”’ 

Wantep tHE Conveniences.—A Detroiter 
who returned from Colorado the other day 
was asked his opinion of the country. ‘Too 
new,” wasthe briefreply. ‘‘ How?” ‘“ Why, 
too far apart.’ “What? The towns?” 
“ Yes, and the pawnshops. I got broke, and 
bad to wait three days and travel 120 miles 
on the bumpers of freight cars before I could 
raise £4 on my watch. Too new—altogether 
too new.” —American Paper. 





A Prorrrante Practicz.—Citizen (to phy. 
sician): ‘You have a large practice amon 
the wealthy and fashionable class of people, 
haven’t you, doctor?” ‘ Physician: “Oh, 
my, yes. Why, many of the finest monn. 
ments and tombstones in Woodlawn cover 
former patients of mine.” 

Briveerr’s Locrc.—Miss Gladys: “ You ap- 
peared very abruptly with your errand a 
while ago. You must not come so suddenly 
into the room when Mr. Smithers is spending 
the evening with me.” Bridget: “ Suddent! 
And is it suddent ye call it, and me at the 
kayhole full three-quarthers of an hour.’ 

Goop Worss Neepep.—When Professor K, 
reached the rostrum for prayers he found his 
watch two minutesslower and himself as much 
later than he expected. Looking at his watch, 
he exclaimed: ‘I shall have no faith in my 
watch after this!” “It is not faith, but 
works, you need,” was the quick response of 
Professor J. 

A Patient my Perw.—A country physician 
tells the following good story of his early 
struggles in his profession: “I insinuated to 
a reverend friend how advantageous it would 
be to me if he would notice my being called 
occasionally outof church; and he did. Dr. 
Grosgrain, my chief competitor, also insisted 
ou receiving clerical attention. The next Sun- 
day a boy came running into the church and 
whispered to my opponent, who left immedi- 
ately. The pastor, who was about to begin 
his sermon, hesitated, and then said: 
‘“‘¢ Brethren, let us pray for a sick man who 
ia in great danger—Dr. Grosgrain has-been 
called to see him.’ This settled the doctor, 
and left the field to me.” 


Roosters, 


Tuere is not on the whole horizon or ov liv 
natur a more pleazing and strengthening 
studdy than the rooster, This remarkable 
package of feathers has bin for ages food for 
philosophik, as well as. the simple currious 
mind. They belong teow the feathered sekt 
denominated poultry, and are the husbands ov 
menny wives. In Utah it is konsidered a 
disgrace tew speak disrespekfal of a rooster. 

The flesh ov the rooster is very similar tew 
the flesh ov the hen; itis hard to distinguish 
the diffrence, especially in yure soup. 

ters are the pugilists amung the do- 
mestik burds; they wear the belt, and having 
no shoulder tew strike from, they sirike from 
the heel. 

Roosters, according to profane history, if mi 
edukashun remembers me right, were formerly 
@ man, who came suddenly upon one ov the 
heathen gods, at a time when he wan’t pre- 
pared tew see company, and waz, for that 
offense, rebuilt over into the fust rooster, and 
was forever afterward destined to crow, as a 
kind ov warning. This change from a man 
akounts for their fighting abilities, and for 
their politeness tew the hens, is no- 
thing ins man a woman admires more than 
his reddyness and ability tew smash another 
fellow, ann itizjiss s0 witha hen. When a 
rooster gits licked, the hens all march oph 
with the other rooster, if he ain’t half so big 
or handsome. 

It iz pluck that wins a hen or a woman. 

Thare iz grate variety ov pedigree amung 
the rooster race: but for stiddy bizzness, give 
me the old fashioned, short-legged Dominique 
rooster, When they walk, they alwus strut, 
and their bazzums stick out, like an alder- 
man’s bread-basket. This breed is hawk- 
coloured, and haz a crooked tail on them, 
arched like a sickle, and az full ov feathers az 
@ new duster. 

Bat when you come right down to grit, and 
throw all outside influences overboard, thare 
aint nothing on earth, nor under it, that kan 
out-style, out-step, out-brag, or out-pluck, a 
regular Bantam rooster. 

They alwus put me in mind ov a small 
dandy, prakticing before a looking. glass. 

JosH BILLINnes. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre latest addition to the Queen’s jewels is 
the personal portion of the Women’s Jabilee 
gift, Several handsome ornaments have 
been submitted for He: Majesty's approval, 
bat she has decided to have—not a large 
something in the way of jet, as might have 
been expected, but a necklace of pearls and 
diamonds made from a design by Princess 
Beatrice. The pattern represents a wreath of 
trefoils, in allusion to the three kingdoms, 
it is said, over which she rales; but surely it 
will be taken for the shamrock, only that it 
is not in emeralds. 

Tue Princess of Wales was the greatest 
comfort to her sister-in-law and her nieces in 
Berlin, by her gentle and tactfal sympathy, 
and everyone has felt glad to think the have 
had so sweet a consoler with them, and that 
the Prince of Wales remained at Berlin to be 
of such service and support to his bereaved 
relatives as was possible at such a sad moment, 

Ir was pretty of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to undertake the personal charge of 
the German Governesses’ Association floral 
memento sent over for the Kaiser’s funeral, 
knowing what a pet charity this is with their 
sister Kaiserin Victoria, who was exceedingly 
pleased with the wreath. It is a monster 
circle of white lilies and violets, inscribed 
with the words (in German) “To our dear 
Kaiser, from the Governesses’ Association in 
England.” 

Maxy are the conjectures as to where the 
widowed Empresas Victoria will reside. The 
latest rumour is that she intends going to 
Wilhelmehéhe, near Cassel, the scene of 
Napoleon III.’s captivity. But it seems 
probable that she will first of all remain 
quietly at Potsdam for a while; and after- 
wards very likely visit England. The latter 
plan is, of course, urged upon her by her 
Royal mother; but it is quite possible that 
Victoria of Germany feels that she can best 

her sorrow at firss alone with her 
daughters, and without the well-meant, but 
not always efficaciozs, attempts at consolation 
of other relatives. 

Tae following is the text of the three des- 
patches received by Empress Victoria on the 
death of the Emperor Frederick :— 

From Windsor: ‘ Your beloved husband 
bears with him to the tomb the last smiles of 
my life.—Vicrorra.” 

From Rome: “ When everyone weeps, the 
sorrow of each is diminished. Be comforted,the 
whole world weeps with thee.—Marcvrrirr.” 

From Madrid : “‘ Heaven is pitiless; the two 
men who but a few short years ago sat at my 
table—young, vigorous, fall of health—Alfonso 
and Frederick, are no more.—CanistTINE.” 

Her Maszsry is never tired of showering 
presents on those who take her fancy. Little 
Miss Victoria Campbell, the infant daughter 
of the Rev. A. Campbell, of Orathie Manse, is 
now the happy possessor of a magnificent 
coral necklace ornamented with gold medal- 
lions and valuable pearls, which the Qaeen 
gave her before leaving Balmoral. Princess 
Trixie, not to be outdone, acted the réle of a 
matter-of-fact young mother, and sent the 
lucky cherub some embroidered frocks. 

Tur Crown Princess of Sweden has taken 
up the occupation for which her native 
country is justly renowned — viz., wood- 
carving—as a pastime this summer. She is 
taking lessons from a lady who is one of the 
best wood-carvers in Stockholm, and devotes a 
good deal of time and pains to mastering this 
bea.utifal art. 

Tue very latest invention of fashion for the 
benefit of womankind is a handkerchief with 
& little buttonhole in the centre, through 
which a powder-puff is attached. No more 
dropping this so necessary contrivance of 
comfort and beautification ; no farther neces- 
sity for searching pockets and reticules; no 
anxious waiting for opportune moments. 





STATISTICS. 


Tur world’s intest species number 320,000, 
according to Dr. J. A. Lintner, 25,000 belong- 
ing to the United States, About 25,000 of 
them prey upon the productions of man, 
7,000 or 8,000 being fruit pests, and no less 
than 210 being knowa on the apple-tree 
alone. 

For a thousand years, at least, Chinese has 
been the most used language on the globe. 
Professor Kirchoff, of Halle, finds that it is 
now spoken by over 400,000,000 people; Hin- 
dustani, which comes next in extent of use, 
by over 100,000,000; English, by about 
100,000,000; Russian, by over 70,000,000; 
German, by over 57,000,000; and Spanish, by 
over 47,000,000. 

Tuenz are in America over 4,000,000 farms, 
large and small. They cover nearly 20,000,000 
acres of improved land, and their total value 
is something like £2,000,000,000. These 
figures are not, of course, very comprehen- 
sive. They simply convey the idea of vast- 
ness of area and equal vastness of importance. 
The estimated value of the yearly product 
of these farms is between £400,000,000 and 
£600,000,000. 





GEMS. 

In matters of conscience, first thoughts are 
best ; in matters of prudence, last thoughts 
are best. 

Horz is the chief blessing of man; and 
that hope only is rational of which we are 
sensible that it cannot deceive us, 

Power is so characteristically calm that 
calmness in itself has the aspect of power, and 
forbearance implies strength. 

Ir is a happy thing for us that thia is really 
all we have to concern ourselves about, what 
to do next. No man can do the second thing. 

Tuer are many persons who are too ready 
to criticise others’ work or conduct; and the 
only idea of criticiam they have is to overlook 
merits and detect blemishes. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Mock Ducx.—Take a round steak; make 
stuffing as for turkey ; spread the stuffing on 
the steak; roll it up and tie it; roast from 
half to three-quarters of an hour. 

Dresstnc ror Satav.—Two raw eggs, one 
tablespoonful of butter, eight tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, one-half teaspoonful of mustard ; 
put in a bowl over boiling water, and stir 
until it becomes like cream; add salt and 
pepper to suit taste. 

Icz Poppinc.—Put one quart of milk into a 
stewpan with 3!b. of white sugar and a stick 
of vanilla; leave it to boil ten minutes. Mix 
the yolks of ten eggs with a gill of cream, 
pour in the milk, then put it back again into 
the stewpan, and stir until it thickens, but do 
not let it boil; strain it into a basin, and leave 
ittocool. Take 12ib. of ice, pound it small, 
add 61b. of fine salt; mix together quickly, 
cover the bottom of an ice pail (a common 

ail will do), place the ice pot in it, and build 
it around with the ice and salt. This done, 
pour the cream into the pot, ‘put on the 
cover, and never cease turning until the cream 
becomes thick; move it from the sides occa- 
sionally with the ice scoop, to prevent it get- 
ting into hard lumps. The mould to be used 
to set the pudding should be put on ice to get 
quite cold. It is then filled with the cream 
to the level, and three or four pieces of white 
wetted with cold water are placed on it 
before you put on the cover, which should fit 
very tight. The mould is then buried in the 
same mixture of ice and salt used for freezing 
the cream in the first instance, and is left 
until wanted, when it is dipped in cold water, 
turned out on a napkin, and served. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wauat is called the drudgery of any employ- 
ment will be most faithfully performed by the 
‘one who takes the most comprehensive view 
of the whole work. Seen inits true relations, 
it obtains a dignity which saves it from con- 
tempt, and the superior man will willingly 
perform many a task from Which a lezser one 
would shrink as being beneath him. 

Tuer earnest striver who tries to live the life 
of someone else, and fails, finds but little 
energy left to live his own, and often sinks 
down into comparative apathy. He whose 
sole aim is to reach some special height, when 
he finds that his powers are inadequate, will 
care bué little to climb any farther. Thus 
much loss of needed power and effort results 
from following impossible ideas. The in- 
dividual does less than he can, and both he 
and society, through him, are losers. 

Lxaenps or Frarserep Movsicians.—The poor 
cuckoo, whose mournful cry sounds so desolate 
in the quiet wood, is always mourning for the 
death of a beloved brother. The cuckoo was 
originally a.beautifal young maiden. She 
caused her brother’s death unintentionally, 
and was changed into the bird whose ead cry 
is an expression of her bitter grief. The owl 
was once a beautiful girl, She was a baker's 
daughter. One day, a good man passing by, 
asked for piece of bread, Sherefused it, and 
as & punishment was changed into an owl. 
The nightingale only sings at night. This was 
not so formerly. One night a nightingale fell 
asleep, and a vine grew around its feet so it 
it could not get away, and it died. Since 
then nightingales never dare sleep at night. 


Rovrette Prayers’ Incenviry.—A large 
sim was won years ago by a small company 
of players in. the following manner: An in- 
genious mechanic having come to the concla- 
sion that it was impossible to maintain 
cylinder in such perfect working order that 
it should not tend a little to one side or another, 
and thus favour certain numbers more than 
others, haunted the rooms for months, and 
was rewarded by finding that his conclusions 
were right, and that certain numbers, af cer- 
tain tables, appeared in the registers he kept 
with undue frequency. These numbers the 
members of his company set to work to back, 
and with such success that they had won very 
largely indeed before the proprietors dis- 
covered their secret, It is said that after a 
quarrel among themselves, ene of the party 
gaveinformation as to their mode of procedare ; 
but, be this as it may, the cylinder of every 
roulette board i3 now removed and tested after 
each day’s play, and no more money is to be 
made in the manner described. 


Wroveut or Sux anp Goitp.—The newest 
thing in jewellery is a curious combination of 
textile fabrics with the precious stones. A 
chrysanthemum pin has a top made in imita- 
tion of the flower from a mass of yellow floss 
silk, Something like a hundred smal! yellow 
diamonds stand out upon it, being mounted 
on invisible gold wires buried in the floss. A 
daisy pin presented to Mies Terry the after- 
noon before she sailed on the Saale was 
constructed in the same way. White silk 
formed the flower and small white diamonds 
made it age The stem of the daisy, some 
two or three inches long, was of green gold 
copied from nature. A banch of hops is as 
successful a design as any yet tried in this 
way. Emeralds are the jewels peeping from 
green silk, The “art” flowers introduced 
this season are sometimes jewelled. An art 
rose to pin on the corsage or after the lately 
revived fashion, to put in the hair, imitatesin 
its texture the natural rose leaf. Even when 
you touch it you are supposed not to discover 
that it did not growin a garden. Even for 
fastidious people the art flowers are meant to 
be satisfactory and economical substitutes in 
the ball room for the real thing. Diamond 
dewdrops destroy the illusion, however, though 
they are too pretty to frown upon. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—-oO— 
©. C.—No personal knowledge of it. 
L. V.—Advertise in the daily papers of your city. 


Rose.—It will be neceasary for you to obtain a divorce 
under any cire ces. 


G.8.—The medicine should be patented in the first 
place, and then well advertised. 


B. N.—The red gold of jewellers is made up three 
parts of gould and one part of copper. 8 


B. N.—Joseph Jefferson, the American actor, was 
bora in Philadelphia, February 20th, 1829. 


E. F. M.—The height of the Washington Monument, 
Washington, is 555 feet. This includes the capstone. 


F. M. (Birmingham).—The portraits are those of three 
good-looking and intelligent young men apparently in 
a fair position in life. 


J. W. O.—Take a cup of strong cold beaf-tea every 
a before singing a glass of port wine with 
an egg beaten up in it. 


Cc. M. G.—The church of St. Sepulebre, built in imita- 
tion of the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
isin Cambridge. It was consecrated in 1101. 


Betra.—l. Yes, 2. As you have left out the number 
of feet and only given the inches we are unable to in- 
form you. 3. Gonstant practice form good models, 


Joun Bett.—1l. Not necessarily, but it should not be 
commenced at an early age. 2. Speak very slowly and 
deliberately. 3. Not quite up tothe standard. 4. Fair. 


G. P.—The Act of Parliament can be obtained at a 
very small cost from Mossrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
| Ya Printers, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, 

ndon. 


F. W.—1. Rolling stock is everything which rolls over 
the railway, including locomotives and tenders, pas- 
senger and luggage trains. 2. Sleeping carriages were 
first used in 1858. 


¥. 8.—If you possess a thorough knowledge of book- 
keeping, you may be able to get a situation. It should 
be borne in mind that good handwriting is not the only 
requisite of a book-keeper. 


A. B.—Blackheads, or fleshworms, may be got rid of 
by bathing the face night and morning in a tolerably 
strong solution of powdered borax and water. Also by 
avoiding very rich, fat, or greasy food. 


DisconTENTED.—You have no cause to be so with your 
hair. It is a very handsome colour, whatever some 
people may tell‘you. : We decline to give hair dyes, as 
they are always injurious in the long run. 


Rosesup AND LILY oF THE VALLEY.—1l, She must 
wait until he declares himself. 2. Will our fair corre- 
spondent kindly write the name of the affliction for 
+ ae she wishes a cure plainer, as we cannot decipher 


E. L.—When a lady’s brother brings a friend to his 
house, she should, after a proper introduction, assist in 
entertaining the visitor. ‘The fact of his being a friend 
of the brother should be a sufficient guarantee of his 
respectability. 

Two WaLLFLOwERS.—l. Would be a brunette. 2. 
Alsoabrunette. 3. It is amatterof taste. 4. Tied with 
blue black ; tied with white seal brown. 5. We believe 
the Queen’s surname, if monarchs can have surnames, 
would be D'Este-Guelph. 


B. N.—Breccia (Italian) is a compotind rock composed 
of angular fragments, which appear to have existed in 
other formations. The Potomac marble, of which fine 
specimens are seen in the capitol at Washington, U.S., is 
a breccia of marble, sandstone, and other minerals found 
in the new red sandstone formation, where it crosses 
the River Potomac. It is a difficult rock to polish. It 
is pronounced bretch-ya. 


H. B F.—Moths deposit their eggs in the early spring, 
and carpets should be taken up and well aired and 
beaten every year at that time. Woollen clothes and 
furs, after having been thoroughly beaten with a thin 
rattan, should be wrapped up in newspapers and put 
away in a trunk lined with cedar wood. Some use 
tobacco strips and camphor, but the latter is said to 
impair the beauty of furs, turning them light. 


D. R. O.—* Fortunatus ” is the title of a collection of 
popular tales, the earliest known publication of which 
took place in Augsburg in 1509, though it includes fairy 
lore and popular legends of an earlier period. They 
teach that wealth is not sufficient to secure permanent 
happiness, which is illustrated by its ultimately ruining 
Fortunatus and his sons, who were possession of 
boundless riches, and of a talisman enabling them to 
attain all their desires. The conception was long sup- 
posed to be of Spanish or English origin, but the Germans 
claim it. 

W. J. B.—In regard to what you term “the original 
discoverers of America,” there is no evidence that the 
Northmen, though they visited Greenland as early as 
the tenth century and planted a colony there, ever 
reached farther south than New England, or penetrated 
a score of miles into the interior; but a mass of very 





valuable information will be found in Baldwin's “ Ancient ; 


America,” which is essentially a manual embodying 
within a moderate compass the substance of what is 


fairly known respecting the civilized races which occu- ; Burton’s company in the 


pied a large part of the American continent before its 
discovery by Columbus. However far the reader may 
agree with or dissent from the author, it will be found a 
very interesting work. 


? became proprietor of “ W: 


H. N.—Bathe the face in powdered borax and water. 


F. H.—They are recoverable in the county court. 
You can sue for the balance due. 


Parimrose.—1l. The 19th April, 1871, came on Wednes- 
day. 2. Light colours would suit you best. 


A.BA.—The earthquake to which you refer occurred 
in New York and vicinity on August 10, 1884, 


M. C. C.—Gentiles is the name by which the Jews 
distinguished all other nations from ves, 


JumBo AND Jrmpo.—1l. You had better attend a class. 
You would acquire the knowledge in half the time. 2. 
Any school arithmetic. 


T. A. R.—Your case illustrates the folly of childish 
engagements. You are still a minor, and too young to 
become engaged to be married. The best course is to 
explain the matter to the young lady as you have to us, 
and be released. 


A. V. V.—The notion that it is not good to eat oysters 
in any month that has not an r in it is very ancient—at 
least two hundred and ei,/ity-nine years‘old. It is to 
be found in a work published in 1599, and the sentence 
reads as follows: “It is unseasonable and unwholesome, 
in all months that have not an r in their name to eat 
an oyster.” 


OUR SUMMER TIME, 


My thoughts go back, and the years like shadows 

* from between us and melt away ; 
And I am out in the sunny meadows 

king and turning the new-mown hay ; - 

The robin swings on the bough above me, 

The brook strays on with a lazy tune ; < 
And I think, if only my love would love me, 

Life were sweet as a day in June. 


I look away to the low eaves, shining 
Under their riotous wealth of flowers, 
And sigh, with a heavy heart's repining— 
“ If only that dear little cot were ours!” 
But, out in her-garden, Mistress Mary, 
Busily snipping a gadding spray, 
Sweet as her posies, but so contrary, 
Deigns but rarely to glance my way— 
(My stars! how she flirted with Tom that day !) 


But when the haying was done and over, 
And hollows were pink with the eglantine, 
And all in the breezy, blooming clover 
Bees were drunken with honeyed wine, 
Her words were kinder, her ways were gentle 
As winds that dimple a summer sea ; 
And I said, in a rhapsody sentimental : 
At last she is learning to love but me!” 


And oft at the old lane’s greenest turning, 
Just at the orchard’s thorny bound, 

We met, when the first faint stars were burning, 
But somehow Thomas was always around. 

She smiled and sighed, and eve’s young splendour 
Touched her prows with a sadness sweet ; 

Her words were soft, and her glances tender— 
How should I know her a heartless cheat ? 


The days drift on ; in the green and mazy 
Trysting-place of that dim old lane, 

Tall and as a white field daisy, 
Mary stands at the bars again ; 

I hear the wind thro’ the hedges anny 
The crickets chirp in the low swam: ds, 

And Tom in the dew-wet grasses kneeling, 
Isclasping and kissing her two white hands, 


The years roll back, and the moon’s soft glory 
Silvers the gloom where I sit apart, 
And love is a sweet, unfinished s' 
Whose moral is written upon my 
And I cherish thro’ all life’s cark and 
This golden maxim, without alloy: 
Trust no woman, whate’er her Z, 
Who dangles two strings at her bow, my boy! 


E. A. B. 


L. D. D.—Maria Louisa, the second wife of Napoleon I., 
was at first, as has been said, appalled at the idea of 
marrying him, having been brought J to execrate his 
name, but she finally resigned herself to her destiny, 
and the civil marriage took place at St. Cloud, and the 
religious ceremony was performed next day at the 
Louvre by Cardinal Fesch. She did not join her hus- 
band at Elba, never saw again, evinced no 
interest in his fate. 


Cc. R. P.—Otters are plentiful in British America, 
where thousands are killed every year for their fur. 
They are found in almost all parts of the world. Their 
food. is chiefly fish. Their paws are webbed for swim- 
ming. Their fur in summer is almost black, but in 
winter it turns to a beautiful reddish brown. It is 
generally short, thick, and fine. In China; mandarins 
of high rank wear otter fur as a mark of office. The sea 
7 is much like the seal, with a head like that of a 
cat. ¢ 


©. F. W.—Lester Wallack was born in New York city, 
Jan. 1, 1819. He made his first a on the 
stage in the Broadway Theatre, there, at its — 
Sept. 27, 1847, as Sir Charles Coldstream in the of 
“Used Up.” For sev seasons he was known as 
«J. W. Lester.” a@ prominent member of 
mies . Chamber Street = = 
18 o 1852, when he became stage manager 

father’s theatre in Broadway and Broome Street, at the 
same time playing the leading 8. ne subsequently 


He was 





ae | 
M. C.—The mixture or preparation for ‘japanning” 
leather consists simply of linseed oil and Prussian blue, 
the last coat being of linseed oil and lamp-black, put 
evenly over the surface as it lies spread out on a table, 
If any machine has been made to supersede the band in 
this part of the work we donot know it. In the black- 
ing of skins a mixture of ox blood and acetate of iron is 
now very often 


A. N. T.—The founder of the present imperial line of 
Russia was Michael Romanoff, who was elevated to the 
throne in the year 1613. Peter the Great was his grand. 
son, and the p' t Czar is circuitously d ded from 
the same Romanoff line. There have been so many 
assassinations, and such strange admixtures in the 
Romanoff family, that it is difficult to say just exactly 
where the line of descent has actually run. 


A. J. G.—Bucephalus was the of Alexander 
the Great. He was called Demaanbertenmes he had a 
black mark resem! an ox’s head on his forehead. 
His colour was white. ~The story concerning the horse 
is, in brief, this: A Thessalian offered him for sale to 
Philip, but as none of his attendants or courtiers could 
manage him, the king ordered his owner to take him 
away. Alexander ex his ts at losing so fine 
an animal. Philip said he would the horse if his 
son could ride him. Alexander made the attempt and 
succeeded, but the animal would never suffer any person 
to mount him but Alexander. 

D. C.—The ion yachting dress is a serge petti- 
coat, in and s ht in front, and very slightly 
draped at the back. ‘is may be of gobélin blue, while 
the jacket bodice must be of a darker blue, turning 
away to show the white flannel or silk vest, which is 
itself rolled open, with a turn-over collar in front, under 
which is tied a scarlet silk handkerchief. There is a 
wide belt about the waist, and sometimes a Tam 
O'Shanter cap instead of a sailor bat, while an indis- 

sable part of the costume is a double-breasted reefing 
acket, to be used when the sun goes under a cloud, or 
when there is a strong chilly wind blowing. 


Awy.—Greenwich is situated on the right bank of the 
Thames, five miles south-east of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, It has numerous churches, schools, factories, 
iron-steamboat yards, rope-walks, and éngineering es- 
Herron roy but its chi a Fp Plager are its 

3 ior seamen, an =) >» wh was 
erected by-Charles II. for the advancement of navigation 
and nautical astronomy. , It is cha with the trans- 
magnetic. clreite, fhe Bosplal oocaples: tho ite. of 

Ic ts. occu e 
thetepal known as Greenwich House, in which 
Henry VIII., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth were 
born. It was a favourite residence of the last named 
sovereign. 


C. W. F.—The tuberose is ed as one of the most 
important of florists’ plants. @ bulbs were formerly 
imported ; some from Holland, and some—the finest— 
from Italy, The native country of the tuberose is not 
positively known, some accrediting it to the East Indies 
and others = but it is treated like s mews 
the tropics. Its excessive fragrance renders ways 
demand, and for early winter flowers the plants that 
have not yet bloomed in the open ground are taken up 
and put in the greenhouse; and bulbs of the jous 
year’s growth afe taref kept A when 
they are i under g' » The forced plants are 
rarely po , but set in a bed of earth made upon the 
greenhouse ch. 


Frepa.—1l. To pickle mushrooms, take two quarts of 
small freshly gathered ones. With a sharp pointed 
knife peel off carefully the outside skin, and cut off the 
stalks closely. Pre eight little bags of very thin 
muslin, and tie up in each bag six blades of six 
slices of root ginger, and a small nutmeg broken small, 
but not powdered. Have ready four quart jars. 
Lay a bag of the spice in the bottom of each ; then put 
in a pint of the mushrooms, laying a second bag of the 
spice on the top. Have ready, also, some cider vinegar, 
very slightly seasoned with salt, allowing to each quart 
of vinegar a saltspoon of salt, Fill up the jars with the 
vinegar, finishing at the top with two tablespoonfuls of 
tiehtl *. a satin ick tyipv i f 

, an per, or tying a piece o' 
leather or bladder pH the ork. 2. Todry mushrooms, 
free them from the skins and cut off the stalks. Dry 
them gently in a moderate oven, and put them away in 
tight cans. Be sure to keep them from dampness. 3. 
To stew mushrooms, wash them, cut off the ends of the 
stalks and peel them ; put them ina stewpan without 
any water, and season with salt and Pepper add two 
ounces of butter rolled in two teaspoonfuls of flour to 
every pint of mushrooms ; cover them closely, and let 
them simmer slowly until they are soft. 
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